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CHAPTER IV. 


Nor being Mrs. Grundy, who was Mr, 
Bounderby ? 

Why, Mr. Bounderby was as near being 
Mr. Gradgrind’s bosom friend, as a man per- 
fectly devoid of sentiment can approach that 
spiritual relationship towards another man 

rfectly devoid of sentiment. So near was 

r. Bounderby—or, if the reader should 
prefer it, so far off. 

He was a rich man: banker, merchant, 
manufacturer, and what not. A big, loud 
man, with a stare and a metallic laugh. A 
man made out of a coarse material, which 
seemed to have been stretched to make so 
much of him. A man with a great puffed 
| head and forehead, swelled veins in his 
temples, and such a strained skin to his face 
that it seemed to hold his eyes open and lift 
his eyebrows up. A man with a pervading 
appearance on him of being inflated like a 
balloon, and ready to start. A man who 
could never sufficiently vaunt himself a self- 
made man. A man who was always pro- 
claiming, through that brassy speaking-trum- 
pet of a voice of his, his old ignorance and his 
| old poverty. A man who was the Bully of 
| humility. 

A year or two younger than his eminently 
ractical friend, Mr. Bounderby looked older ; 
his seven or eight and forty might have had 

the seven or eight added to it again, without 
surprising anybody. He had not much hair. 
| One might have fancied he had talked it off ; 
| and that what was left, all standing up in dis- 
| order, was in that condition from being con- 
| stantly blown about by his windy boastfulness, 
| _In the formal drawing-room of Stone 

Lodge, standing on the hearth-rug, warming 
himself before the fire, Mr. Bounderby de- 

livered some observations to Mrs. Gradgrind 
on the circumstance of its being his birthday. 
He stood before the fire, partly because it 
was a cool spring afternoon, though the sun 
shone ; partly because the shade of Stone 
Lodge was always haunted by the ghost of 
damp mortar ; partly because he thus took 
up a commanding position, from which to 
subdue Mrs, Gradgrind. 





“T hadn’t a shoe to my foot. As toa 
stocking, I didn’t know such a thing by 
name, I passed the day in a ditch, and the 
night in a pigsty. That’s the way I spent 
my tenth birthday. Not that a ditch was 
new to me, for I was born in a ditch.” 

Mrs. Gradgrind, a little, thin, white, pink- 
eyed bundle of shawls, of surpassing feeble- 
ness, mental and bodily; who was always 
taking physic without any effect, and who, 
whenever she showed a symptom of coming 
to life, was invariably stunned by some 
weighty piece of fact tumbling on her ; Mrs. 
Gradgrind hoped it was a dry ditch ? 

“No! As wetasasop. <A foot of water 
in it,” said Mr. Bounderby. 

“ Enough to give a baby cold,” Mrs. Grad- 
grind considered. . 

“Cold? Iwas born with inflammation of 
the lungs, and of everything else, I believe, 
that was capable of inflammation,” returned 
Mr. Bounderby, “For years, ma’am, I was 
one of the most miserable little wretches ever 
seen. I was so sickly, that I was always 
moaning and groaning. I was so ragged and 
dirty, that you wouldn’t have touched me 
with a pair of tongs.” 

Mrs. Gradgrind faintly looked at the tongs, 
as the most appropriate thing her imbecility 
could think of doing. 

“How I fought through it, J don’t know,” 
said Bounderby. “I was determined, I sup- 
pose. I have been a determined character 
in later life, and I suppose I was then. Here 
I am, Mrs. Gradgrind, anyhow, and nobody 
to thank for my being here but myself.” 

Mrs. Gradgrind meekly and weakly hoped 
that his mother— 

“My mother? 
Bounderby. 

-Mrs. Gradgrind, stunned as usual, collapsed 
and gave it up. 

“ My mother left me to my grandmother,” 
said Bounderby ; “ and, according to the best 
of my remembrance, my grandmother was 
the wickedest and the worst old woman that 
ever lived. If I got a little pair of shoes by 
any chance, she would take ’em off and sell 
’em for drink. Why, I have known that 
grandmother of mine lie in her bed and drink 
her four-teen glasses of liquor before break- 
fast |” 

Mrs, Gradgrind, weakly smiling, and giving 


Bolted, ma’am!” said 
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no other sign of vitality, looked (as she 
always did) like an indifferently executed 
transparency of a small female figure, without 
enough light behind it. 

“She kept a chandler’s shop,” pursued 
Bounderby, “and kept me in’ an egg-box. 
That was the cot of my infancy; an old egg- 
box. As soon as L was big enough to run 
away, of course I ran away. Then I became 
a young vagabond; and instead of one old 
woman knocking me about and starving me, 


everybody of all ages knocked me about and | 


starved me. 
business to do anything else. 
nuisance, an incumbrance, and a pest. 
know that, very well.” 

His pride.in having at any time of his life 
' achieved such a great.social distinction as to 
be a nuisance, an incumbrance, and a. pest, 
was only to be satisfied. by three sonorous 
repetitions: of the boast. 

“T was to pull through it I suppose, Mrs. 
Gradgrind. Whether I was to do it or not, 
ma’am, I did it. I pulled through it, though 
nobody threw me out a rope. Vagabond, 
errand-boy, vagabond, labourer, porter, | 
clerk, chief manager, small partner, Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown. Those are the antece- 
dents, and the culmination. Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown learnt his letters from the outsides 


They were right ; they had no 
I was a 
I 


of the shops, Mrs. Gradgrind, and was first | 
able to tell the time upon a dial-plate, from 
studying the steeple clock of St. Giles’s Church, 


London, under the direction of a drunken 
cripple, who was a convicted thief and an 
incorrigible. vagrant, Tell Josiah Boun- 
derby of Coketown, of your district schools, | 
and your medel schools, and your training | 
sehools, and your whole kettle-of-fish of 
schools ; and Josiah Bounderby of Coketown | 
tells you plainly, all right, all correct—he | 
hadn’t such. advantages—but let us have 
hard-headed, solid-fisted people—the educa- 
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“Dear me,” whimpered Mrs. Gradgrind, 
“How can you, Louisa and Thomas! [| 
| wonder’ at you. I declare you’re enough to 
make one regret ever having had a family at 
all. I have a great mind to say I wish I 
hadn’t. Then what would you have done, I 
should like to know.” 

Mr. Gradgrind did not seem favourably 
impressed by these cogent remarks. He 
frowned impatiently. 

“As if, with my head in its present throb- 
bing state, you couldn’t go and look at the 
shells and minerals and things provided for 
you, instead of circuses!” said Mrs. Grad- 
grind. “You know, as well as I do, no young 
|people have circus masters, or keep circuses 
in cabinets, or attend lectures about circuses, 
What can you possibly want to know of 
| circuses then? I am sure you have enoughto 
do, if that’s what you want. With my headin 
its present state, I couldn’t remember the 
mere names of half the facts you have got 
to attend to.” 

“That’s the reason !” pouted Louisa. 

“Don’t tell me that’s the reason, because it 
can be nothing of the sort,” said Mrs. Grad- 


| grind. “ Go and be somethingological directly.” 


Mrs. Gradgrind was not a scientific character, 


jand usually dismissed her children to their 
| studies with this general injunction to choose 


their pursuit. 
In truth, Mrs, Gradgrind’s stock of facts in 
general was woefully defective, but Mr. Grad- 


| grind in raising her to her high matrimonial 
| position had been influenced by two reasons. 


Firstly, she was most satisfactory as a ques 
tion of figures; and, secondly, she had “no 
nonsense” about.her. By nonsense he meant 
fancy ; and truly it is probable she was as 
free from any alloy. of that nature, as any 
human being not arrived at the perfection of 
an absolute idiot, ever was. 

The simple circumstance of being left alone 














tion that made him won’t do for everybody,| with her husband and Mr. Bounderby, was 
he knows well—such and such his education, sufficient to stun this admirable lady again, 
was, however, and you may force him to} without collision between herself and any 
swallow boiling fat, but you shall never force | other fact. So, she once more died away, and 
him to suppress the facts of his life.” | nobody minded her. 

Being heated. when he arrived at this} “ Bounderby,” said Mr. Gradgrind, drawing 
climax, Josiah Bounderby of Coketown|a chair to the fireside, “ you are always so 
stopped. He stopped just as his eminently | interested in. my young people—particularly 
practical friend, still accompanied by the two | in Louisa—that [ make no apology for saying 





young culprits, entered the room. His emi- 
nently practical friend, on seeing him, stopped 
also, and gave Louisa a reproachful look that 
plainly said, “Behold your Bounderby !” 

“Well!” blustered Mr. Bounderby, “what’s 
the matter? What is young Thomas in the 
dumps about ?” 

He spoke of young Thomas, but he looked 
at Louisa. 

“We were peeping at the circus,” muttered 
Louisa haughtily, without lifting up her eyes, 
“and father caught us.” 

“And Mrs. Gradgrind,” said her husband 
in a lofty manner, “I should: as soon have 


to you, I am very much vexed by this dis- 
covery. I have systematically devoted myself 
(as you know) to the education of the reason 
of my family. The reason is (as you kuow) 
the only faculty to which education should be 
|addressed. And yet, Bounderby, it would 
| appear from this unexpected circumstance of 
to-day, though in itself a trifling one, as if 
something had crept. into Thomas’s and 
Louisa’s minds which is—or rather, which is 
not—I don’t know that I can.express myself 
better than by saying—which has never been 
intended to be developed, and in which their 
, reason has no part.” 





expected to find my children reading poetry.” 


“There certainly is no reason in looking 
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with interest at a parcel of vagabonds,” re-| “Iam much of your opinion.” 
turned Bounderby. “ When I was a vagabond} “ Do it at once,” said Bounderby, “has 
myself, nobody looked with any interest at me ; | always been my motto from a child: When 
I know that.” { thought I would run away from my egg- 
“Then comes the question,” said the emi-} box and my grandmother, I did it at once. 
nently practical father, with his eyes on the} Do you'the same. Do this at once !” 
fire,“in what has this vulgar curiosity its rise?” } “Are you walking?” asked his friend. “I 
“T'll tell you in what. In idle imagina-|have the father’s address. Perhaps you 
tion.” would not mind walking to town with me ?” 
“T hope not,” said the eminently practical ;} “Not the least in the world,” said Mr. 
“TI confess, however, that the misgiving has| Bounderby, “as long as you do it at once !’4 
crossed me on my way home.” So, Mr. Bounderby threw on his hat—he 
“Tn idle imagination, Gradgrind,” repeated | always threw it on, as expressing a man who 
Bounderby. “A very bad thing for anybody, | had been far too busily employed in making 
but a cursed bad thing for a girl like/ himself, to acquire any fashion of wearing his 
Louisa. I should ask Mrs. Gradgrind’s pardon | hat — and with his hands in his pockets 
for strong expressions, but that she knows} sauntered out into the hall. “I never wear 
very well I am not a refined character. Who-j gloves,” it was his custom to say, “I didn’t 
| ever expects refinement in me will be disap-| climb up the ladder in them. Shouldn’t be so 
| pointed. I hadn’t a refined bringing up.” high up, if I had.” 
| Whether,” said Mr. Gradgrind, pondering Being left to saunter in the hall a minute 
with his hands in his pockets, and his caver-|or two while Mr. Gradgrind went upstairs 
| nous eyes on the fire, “whether any instruc-| for the address, he opened the door of the 
| tor or servant can have suggested anything ?| children’s study and looked into that serene 
|| Whether Louisa or Thomas can have been | floor-clothed apartment, which, notwithstand- 
| reading anything ? Whether, in spite ofall pre-|ing its bookcases and its cabinets and its 
cautions, any idle story-book can have got into | variety of learned and philosophical appli- 
the house? Because, in minds that have | ances, had much of the genial aspect of a 
been practically formed by rile and line,|room devoted to hair-cutting. Louisa lan- 
from the cradle upwards, this is so curious, so | guidly leaned upon the window looking out, 
| incomprehensible.” | without looking at anything, while young 
| “Stop a bit!” eried Bounderby, who all| Thomas stood sniffing revengefully at the 
| this time had been standing, as before, on the! fire. Adam Smith and Malthus, two younger 
| hearth, bursting at the very furniture of | Gradgrinds, were out at lecture in cuhelys 


| the room with explosive humility. “ You | and little Jane, after manufacturing a good 


have one of those strollers’ children in the} deal of moist pipe-clay on her face with 
school.” |slate-pencil and tears, had fallen asleep over 
“Cecilia Jupe, by name,” said Mr. Grad-| vulgar fractions, 
| grind, with something of a stricken look at his! “Tt’s all right now, Louisa ; it’s all right, 
| friend, | young Thomas,” said Mr. Bounderby ; “ you 
“ Now, stop a bit!” cried Bounderby again. !won’t do so any more. I'll answer for it’s 
“How did she come there ? ” | being all over with father. Well, Louisa, 
| “Why, the fact is, I saw the girl myself for | that’s worth a kiss, isn’t it ?” 
| the first time, only just now. She oe “You can take one, Mr. Bounderby,” re- 
| applied here at the house to be admitted, as| turned Louisa, when she had coldiy paused, 
| not, regularly belonging to our town, andj and slowly walked across the room, and un- 
— yes, you are right, Bounderby, you are | graciously raised her cheek towards him, with 
right.” her face turned away. 
| “Now, stop a bit!” cried Bounderby, once; “Always my pet; an’t you, Louisa?” said 
| more. “ Louisa saw her when she came?” | Mr. Bounderby. “Good bye, Louisa!” 
“Louisa certainly did see her, for she men-| He went his way, but she stood on the 
| tioned the application to me. But Louisa saw | same spot, rubbing the cheek he had kissed, 
her, I have no doubt, in Mrs. Gradgrind’s| with her handkerchief, until it was burning 
presence.” red. She was Still doing this, five minutes 
“Pray, Mrs. Gradgrind,” said Bounderby, | afterwards. 
“what passed ?” “What are you about, Loo?” her brother 
“Oh, my poor health!” returned Mrs.|sulkily remonstrated. “ You'll rub a hole in 
Gradgrind. “The girl wanted to come to| your face.” 
the school, and Mr. Gradgrind wanted girls} “You may cut the piece out with your 
to come to the school, and Louisa and Thomas | penknife if you like, ‘Tom. I wouldn’t ery!” 
both said that the girl wanted to come, and, 
that Mr. Gradgrind wanted girls to come, 
and how was it possible to contradict them 
when such was the fact !”’ CoKEtown, to which Messrs. Bounderby and 
“Now I tell you what, Gradgrind!” said| Gradgrind now walked, was a triumph of 
Mr. Bounderby. “Turn this girl to the right-|fact ; it had no greater taint of fancy in it 
about, and there’s an end of it.” than Mrs. Gradgrind herself. Let us strike 
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the key-note, Coketown, before pursuing our| 
tune. 

It was a town of red brick, or of brick that 
would have been red if the smoke and ashes 
had allowed it ; but, as matters stood it was a 
town of unnatural red and black like the 
painted face of a savage. It was a town of 
machinery and tall chimneys, out of which 
interminable serpents of smoke trailed them- 
selves for ever and ever, and never got 
uncoiled. It had a black canal in it, and 
a river that ran purple with ill-smelling dye, 
and vast piles of building full of windows 
where there was a rattling and a trembling 
all day long, and where the piston of the 
steam-engine worked monotonously up and 
down, like the head of an elephant in a state 
of melancholy madness. It contained several 
large streets all very like one another, and 
many small streets still more like one another, 
inhabited by people equally like one another, 
whoall went inand out at the same hours, with 
the same sound upon the same pavements, to 
do the same work, and to whom every day 
was the same as yesterday and to-morrow, 
and every year the counterpart of the last and 
the next. 


These attributes of Coketown were in the 
main inseparable from the work by which it 
was sustained; against them were to be set | 
off, comforts of life which found their way all 
over the world, and elegancies of life which 


made we will not ask how much of the fine 
lady, who could scarcely bear to hear the place | 
mentioned. The rest of its features were 
voluntary, and they were these. 


You saw nothing in Coketown but what 
was severely workful. If the members ofa 
religious persuasion built a chapel there— 
as the members of eighteen religious per- 
suasions had done—they made it a pious 
warehouse, of red brick, with sometimes (but | 
this only in highly ornamented examples) a 
bell in a birdcage on the top of it. The 
solitary exception was the New Church; a 
stuccoed edifice with a square steeple over 
the ‘door, terminating in four short 
pinnacles like florid wooden legs. All 
the public inscriptions in the town were| 
painted alike, in severe characters of black 
and white. The jail might have been the 
infirmary, the infirmary might have been the 
jail, the town-hall might have been either, 
or both, or anything else, for anything that 
appeared to the contrary in the graces of| 
their construction. Fact, fact, fact, every-| 
where in the material aspect of the town ; 
fact, fact, fact, everywhere in the immaterial. 
The M‘Choakumchild school was all fact, and 
the school of design was all fact, and the 
relations between master and man were all | 
fact, and everything was fact between the 
lying-in hospital and the cemetery, and what 
you couldn’t state in figures, or show to be! 
purchasable in the cheapest market and! 
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saleable in the dearest, was not, and never 
should be, world without end, Amen. 

A town so sacred to fact, and so triumphant 
in its assertion, of course got on well? Why 
no, not quite well. No? Dear me! 


No. Coketown did not come out of its 
own furnaces, in all respects like gold that 
had stood the fire, First, the perplexing 
mystery of the place was, Who belonged to 
the eighteen denominations? Because, who- 
ever did, the laboring people did not. It was 
very strange to walk through the streets on 
a Sunday morning, and note how few of them 
the barbarous jangling of bellsthat was driving 
the sick and nervous mad, called away from 
their own quarter, from their own close 
rooms, from the corners of their own streets, 
where they lounged listlessly, gazing at all the 
church and chapel going, as at a thing with 
which they had no manner of concern. Nor 
was, it merely the stranger who noticed 
this, because there was.a native organization 
in Coketown itself, whose members were to be 
heard of inthe House of Commonsevery session, 
indignantly petitioning for acts of parliament | 
that should make these people religious by 
main force. Then, came the Teetotal Society, 
who complained that these same people wowd | 
get drunk, and showed in tabular statements. | 
that they did get drunk, and proved at tea 
parties that no inducement, human or Divine | 
(except a medal), would induce them to forego 
their custom of getting drunk. Then, came 
the chemist and druggist, with other tabular 
statements, showing that when they didn’t | 
get drunk, they took opium. Then, came the | 
experienced chaplain of the jail, with more | 
tabular statements, outdoing all the pre- | 
vious tabular statements, and showing that | 
the same people would resort to low haunts, 
hidden from the public eye, where they heard | 
low singing and saw low dancing, and mayhap 
joined in it; and where A. B,, aged twenty- 
four next birthday, and committed for eighteen 
months’ solitary, had himself said (not that | 
he ‘had ever shown himself particuldely | 
worthy of belief) his ruin began, as he | 
was perfectly sure and confident that other- | 
wise he would have been a tip-top moral 
specimen. Then, came Mr. Gradgrind and | 
Mr. Bounderby, the two gentlemen at this 
present moment walking through Coketown, 
and both eminently practical, who could, | 
on occasion, furnish more tabular state- | 
ments derived from their own personal | 
experience, and illustrated by cases they had 
known and seen, from which it cease 
appeared—in short it was the only clear | 
thing in the case—that these same people 
were a bad lot altogether, gentlemen ; that. 
do what you would for them they were never 
thankful for it, gentlemen; that they were 
restless, gentlemen; that they never knew 
what they wanted ; that they lived upon the 
best, and bought fresh butter, and insisted on 
Mocha coffee, and rejected all but prime parts 
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of meat, and yet were eternally dissatisfied 
and unmanageable. In short it was the moral 
of the old nursery fable : 


There was an old woman, and what do you think ? 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink ; 
Victuals and drink were the whole of her diet, 
And yet this old woman would NEVER be quiet, 


Is it possible, I wonder, that there was any 
analogy between the case of the Coketown 
population and the case of the little Grad- 
grinds? Surely, none of us in our sober 
senses and acquainted with figures, are to be 
told at this time of day that one of the 
foremost elements in the existence of the 
Coketown working people had been for 
scores of years deliberately set at naught? 
That there was any Fancy in them demand- 
ing to be brought into healthy existence 
instead of struggling on in convulsions? 
That exactly in the ratio as they worked long 
and monotonously, the craving grew within 
them for some physical relief—some relaxation, 
encouraging good humour and good spirits, 
and giving them a vent—some recognised holi- 
day, though it were but for an honest dance 
to a stirring band of music—some occasional 
light pie in which even M‘Choakumchild had 
no finger—which craving must and would be 
satisfied aright, or must and would inevitably 
go wrong, until the laws of the Creation were 
repealed ? 

“This man lives at Pod’s End, and I don’t 
quite know Pod’s End,” said Mr. Gradgrind. 
“ Which is it, Bounderby?” 

Mr. Bounderby knew it was somewhere 
down town, but knew no more respecting 
it. So they stopped for a moment, looking 
about. 

Almost as they did so, there came running 
round the corner of the street, at a quick 
pace and with a frightened look, a girl whom 
Mr. Gradgrind recognised. “ Halloa!” said 
he. “Stop! Where are you going? Stop!” 
Girl number twenty stopped then, palpitating, 
and made him a curtsey. 

“Why are you tearing about the streets,” 
said Mr. Gradgrind, “in this improper 
manner ?” 

“I was—I was run after, sir,” the girl 
panted, “ and I wanted to get away.” 

“Run after?” repeated Mr. Gradgrind. 
“Who would run after you ?” 

The question was unexpectedly and sud- 
denly answered for her, by the colourless boy, 
Bitzer, who came round the corner with such 
blind speed and so little anticipating a stoppage 
‘on the pavement,that he brought himself up 
against Mr. Gradgrind’s waistcoat, and re- 
bounded into the road, 

“What do you mean, boy ?” said Mr. Grad- 
grind. “ What are you doing ? How dare you 
dash against—everybody—in this manner ?” 

Bitzer picked up his cap, which the con- 
cussion had ehcdbed off, and backing, and 
knuckling his forehead, pleaded that it was 
an accident, 
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“Was this boy running after you, Jupe ?” 
asked Mr. Gradgrind. x oa 

“ Yes, sir,” said the girl reluctantly, 

“No, I wasn’t, sir!” cried Bitzer. “Not 
till she run away from me. But the horse- 
riders never mind what they say, sir; they’re 
famous for it. You know the horse-riders are 
famous for never minding what they say,” 
addressing Sissy. “It’s as well known in the 
town a sir, as the multiplication 
table isn’t known to the horseriders.” Bitzer 
tried Mr. Bounderby with this. 

“He frightened me so,” said the girl, “with 
his cruel faces !” 

“Oh!” cried Bitzer. “Oh! An’t you one of 
the rest ! An’t you a horse-rider! I never 
looked at her, sir. I asked her if she would 
know how to define a horse to-morrow, and 
offered to tell her again, and she ran away, 
and I ran after her, sir, that she might know 
how to answer when she was asked. You 
wouldn’t have thought of saying such mischief 
if you hadn’t been a horse-rider ! ” 

“ Her calling seems to be pretty well known 
among ’em,” observed Mr. Bounderby. “You’d 
have had the whole school peeping in a row, 
in a week.” 

“Truly, I think so,” returned his friend, 
“Bitzer, turn you about and take yourself 
home. Jupe, stay here a moment. Let me hear 
of your running in this manner any more, 
boy, and you will hear of me through the 
master of the school, You understand what 
I mean. Go along.” 

The boy stopped in his rapid blinking, 
knuckled his forehead again, glanced at Sissy, 
turned about, and retreated. 

“ Now, girl,” said Mr. Gradgrind, “take 
this gentleman and me to your father’s ; we 
are going there. What have you got in that 
bottle you are carrying ?” 

“ Gin,” said Mr. Bounderby. 

“Dear, no sir! It’s the nine oils.” 

“The what?” cried Mr. Bounderby. 

“The nine oils, sir. To rub father with.” 
Then, said Mr. Bounderby, with a loud, 
short laugh, “ what the devil do you rub your 
father with nine oils for?” 

“It’s what our people always use, sir, 
when they get any hurts in the ring,” replied 
the girl, looking over her shoulder, to assure 
herself that her pursuer was gone. “They 
bruise themselves very bad sometimes.” 

“Serve ’em right,” said Mr. Bounderby, 
“for being idle.” She glanced up at his face, 
with mingled astonishment and dread. 

“ By George!” said Mr. Bounderby, “when 
I was four or five years younger than you, I 
had worse bruises upon me than ten oils, 
twenty oils, forty oils, would have rubbed off. 
I didn’t get °em by posture-making, but by 
being banged about, There was no rope- 
dancing for me ; I danced on the bare ground 
and was larruped with the rope.” 

Mr. Gredgrind, though hard enough, was 
by no means so rough a man.as Mr. Boun- 
derby. His character was not unkind, all 


a 
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things considered; it might have been a’ that would be taken bythe coffin. Ifanywhere 
very kind one indeed if he had only made some it turned aside, the bearers of the coffin would 
round mistake in the arithmetic that balanced in the same place be compelled to turn aside 
it, years ago. He said, in what -he meant to avoid filth, or some other obstruction, 
for a re-assuring tone, as they turned down | John Davis, in the year sixteen hundred and 
a narrow road, “ And this is Pod’s End; is| fifty-six, related this belief of his neighbours 
it, Jupe ?” |in a letter published by Richard Baxter. A 

“This is it, sir, and—if you wouldn’t mind, | little pale or bluish light, he said, went before 
sir—this is the house.” |the corpse of an infant or young child, a 

She stopped, at twilight, at the door of a| thicker one before an adult, and two or 
mean little public house, with dim red three together preceded as many deaths. A 
lights in it. As haggard and as shabby, as if, | neighbour of Davis’s, about to give birth toa 
for want of custom, it had itself taken to} child, met two such lights at her house-door 
drinking, and had gone the way all drunkards | as she was entering ; they were a large light 
go, and was very near the end of it. 


jand a little one. May we not think it a 
“ It’s only crossing the bar, sir, and up the | direct consequence of the fear attending 


stairs, if you wouldn’t mind, and waiting | superstition, though Davis takes it as a quite 


there for a moment till I get a candle. 
you. should hear a dog, sir, it’s only Merry- 
legs, and he only barks.” 

“Merrylegs and nine oils, eh !” said Mr. 
Bounderby, entering last with his metallic 


laugh. “Pretty well this, for a self-made | 


man!” 
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A FEw more pages may be devoted to recall- 
ing some of the many shapes taken by those 
superstitions which occupied so prominent a 
place among the household words of our 
forefathers. It is well for us to think some- 
times of household words now past and gone. 
The other day we discussed only the spirits 


of the elements, and found how the belief in 
them beset the daily life of men with gloom 
and terror. But there existed other goblin 
fancies. 

Even at this day, can we say fairly that 
the belief in death omens has gone the way 
of all error ? The death-watch still sets manya 


heart beating, and there are even people who | 


would resent the imputation of ignorance 
unable to hear unmoved at night the howling 
ofadog. The dog always was considered a 
beast sensitive to impressions from the spirit 
world. Eumszan dogs, says Homer, could see 
the apparition of Pallas when Telemachus 
saw nothing. In the sixteenth century, 
Jerome Cardan, the Milanese physician, re- 
lates that a dog howled before his marriage, 
and explains that his guardian angel came in 
grief to his threshold, and that the dog felt 
the presence of the spirit. In the same cen- 
tury—in the year fifteen hundred and fifty- 
three, a few weeks before a great mortality 
in Saxony, the dogs, it is said, assembled in a 
great troop at Meissen, and ran howling 
and yelling dismally through field and forest. 

There are still women, and even men, 
afraid of corpse-lights. The most elaborate 
superstition of this kind, is that which used 
to prevail in Wales, through Cardigan, Caer- 
marthen, and Pembroke. <A fire, it was 
believed, rose out of the bed of the person who 
was about to die ; it went thence to the church- 
yard, and the way it took was precisely the way 


If| natural sequence, that directly afterwards 


this woman fell ill, the child came before 
long into the world, and that mother and 
child died? Davis’s wife’s sister, Joanna 
Wyat, had been nurse in a great house, 
thirty-five years before he wrote his letter, 
and then one day, when the lady of the 
house lay dead, ‘the housekeeper went. into 
the maid-servant’s room, and saw five of 
these lights. Afterwards the room was 
whitened, and to hasten the drying, a brasier 
of charcoal was put into it. The servants 
| went to bed, and five of them were dead next 
morning. 

Philip Camerarius wrote thus of signs of 
|death: “Some princes are warned by a 
roaring of lions, or a strange howling of dogs, 
a nightly thumping or stamping about their 
castles, or the untimely striking of their 
clocks. In monasteries, it happens not un- 
frequently that the seats of monks or 
nuns, who are about to die, are occupied 
by shadows without heads. I know a noble 
family that has the surest token of death 
when a certain fountain, usually clear, is 
clouded by a worm otherwise quite unknown. 
Another family of great note is warned of 
death by the occurrence of a landslip in their 
neighbourhood.” 

Whoever may be disposed to shudder at 
the reading of such things may judge of the 
dread excited by the commonest occurrences, 
when rich and poor alike were taught thus to 
interpret them in solemn earnest. 

Lavater wrote, near the end of the sixteenth 
century, that when a town councillor or 
other public person was about to die, a loud 
report, or other token of death, proceeded 
from the seat in hall or church habitually 
occupied by him. In monasteries he wrote 
that monks had heard their coffins being 
ordered for them exactly as they were really 
ordered not many days after, and he said, 
when any one is about to die in the villages, 
the people hear, in the dusk of evening or at 
night, a sound of spades in the churchyard, 
and it is precisely the same sound, stroke for 
siroke, that will be made next day by the 
sextons. After citing other tokens of the 
| same kind, he added: “ Executioners are 
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often heard to say that they know generally | of such a superstitious fancy in much later 


beforehand when a criminal will be delivered 
to them, because their swords move of their 


own accord upon the wall; some even say | 


that they can foretell by such signs the exact 
manner in which a condemned man will be 
put to death.” 

The spontaneous clashing of the heads- 
man’s implements is an idea kindred to the 
belief that when an. absent knight is killed, 
blood breaks out upon the sword: that he has 
left at home, and many a warrior’s wife may 
by this superstition have been made to 
tremble at the apparition of a few streaks of 
red rust. 

It was a prettier fancy that prevailed 
among the monks of Corbei; the angel of 
death laid a lily on the seat of the brother 
who would next be taken. Such a monk 
would no doubt have been half or quite 
frightened to death if any one had put, 
secretly through malice, a lily in his chair. 
The magnates ofthe high church of Breslau 
translated this fancy—and spoilt it, as trans- 
lators do spoil nearly everything : their token 
of death was not a lily, but a rose. 

Sir Walter Scott has made us all familiar 
with White Ladies, The White Lady super- 
stition was extremely prevalent, but not 
before the fifteenth century. It began, per- 
haps, with the story of the appearance of 
Melusina to the princes of the House of 
| Lusignan. White Ladies appeared before the 
death of lords or princes only, or of members 
) of their family, and often only before those 
deaths which were to cause the transfer of 
| their lands to a new line of heirs. There was 
a famous White Lady attached to the House 
of Brandenburg. An Italian writer upon 
Judas Iscariot told of three great Italian 
houses, those of Torelli, Pio, and Gozaga, in 
which a White Lady always appeared before 
death, and occupied the room in which the 
body wouki afterwards be laid out. It was 
believed that this was the apparition of a 
former mistress of the house who had been 
falsely accused of infidelity, and had therefore 
been wrapped up in white linen and thrown 
out of an upper window. 

AsI find that my own flesh begins to.creep, 
I shall be glad to change the topic. First, 
however, let me add a rational explanation 
that has been offered of the origin of the 
White Lady superstition. White used to be 
the colour in which noble ladies mourned. 
To say “the White Lady will soon be seen,” 
was to say that soon the lord of the house or 
one of the family would die. Thence by an 
easy corruption, the whole superstition might 
in time have come. 

Farmers of old time did not grumble at the 
weather, but at the neighbour who had raised 
the weather. In the early times of the 
Romans that was so, and there is a pretty 
story on the subject, very familiar to all 
readers of Roman history. It will be more to 
our purpose to illustrate the strong working 
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times. Here is a story (how suggestive ! ) 
told by Bodimus,in his “ Demonomania,” 
nearly at the end of the sixteenth century. 
He had it from the Admiral Coligny; who was 
a victim of the massacre of St. Bartholomew : 
“A young man, in Poiton, was accused of the 
murder of two gentlemen, He confessed that 
he had been their servant, and seen how they 
strewed powder over the sown fields, with 
the words, ‘Curse light upon this fruit, upon 
this house, upon this neighbourhood,’ He 
then took the same powder, of which he had 
got possession, and threw it intothe bedroom 
of these nobles, and so it followed that.each 
of them was found dead in his bed. ‘The 
judges thereupon pronounced the young man 
guiltless.” 

There were men who were supposed .able 
to raise storms, and men able to defend 
against them. People who assumed the 
latter power were paid by the farmers, just 
as payment would now be made to a hail- 
insurance office; and “There are many,” 
said Archbishop Agobard, of Lyons,. very 
bitterly, “many who never pay their tithes 
with.a good will to the priest, and never give 
alms to the widow, the orphan, or to any 
other of the poor, however much they may be 
exhorted so to do; yet these men will pay 
their fees to the storm-preventer with the 
utmost punctuality, and without any need of 
a reminder.” 

“ Again,” said Agobard, “most people are 
so foolish and thoughtless as to believe and 
declare that there isa land called Magonia, 
from which ships come sailing over the clouds 
to draw up cargoes of the fruit broken to the 
ground by storms or hail, and so take them 
home into that land, and they say that. the 
people of these ships in the air are in alliance 
with storm-raisers who, for certain gifts, lift the 
fruit up to them.” Three men and a woman, 
Agobard said, he had himself saved from 
being stoned to death in a village to which 
they had come.as strangers, because it was 
believed they had tumbled down ina storm 
out.of the air ships. Very faint, in comparison 
with the idea of society thus given, is even 
a humorous exaggeration of our own dark 
side of life presented lately to the world by 
Mr. Leech. A happy Londoner enjoys the 
air in one of our politest mining districts. 
Two of the natives eye him, and thus talk to- 
gether : “ Who’s him, Bill ?”—“A stranger.” 
— Eave ’arf a brick at ’im.” 

In the sixteenth century, Godelnann 
wrote thus:—“In the year fifty-three, two 
witches were taken in Berlin, who had agreed 
together to make ice and spoil the fruit sea- 
son. And these women had stolen a 
child from another woman who was their 
neighbour, and cut it in pieces to cook it, It 
happened, by the will of Heaven, that the 
mother seeking her child, came upon them 
and saw the little limbs of her lost infant in 
the kettle. Then when thg women were both 
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taken and put to the torture, they confessed 
that if their cooking had been finished, a great 
frost would have come over the land with 
ice, and all the fruit would have been 
nipped.” The whole story may be true, 
except that the kettle of these two poor 
witches contained harmless meat. 

Luther used to tell of two women who 
went to an inn, and put aside two jars of 
water. While so doing they were heard to 
debate with themselves whether they would 
touch the bread or the wine, the corn or the 
grapes. When the landlord, who stood by 
in a corner, heard that, he took both the 

itchers, and when the two women were in 

d, poured the contents over them. The 
water became ice, and from that hour the 
women fell sick, so that they died of it. 
That story also may be true. The poor 
wretches had discussed together very likely 
what they would eat or drink at the inn; 
for which crime they were drenched at mid- 
night, during trosty weather, and perished, 
as tens of thousands perished, in their homes 
or at the scaffold—victims of superstition. 

Then there were some people—especially 
old women—who had the evil eye; whose 
looks were poisonous to man, and beast, and 
field. The Greeks used to believe this of 
some inhabitants of Pontus, who were said io 
have two pupils in each eye, or the image of 
a horse in one. 

There was a belief also that people could 


be, not “damned with faint praise,” but 


cursed by tvo much flattery. In some 
respects, that would be a wholesome notion. 
It is like a superstition still current, that 
if you boast of a thing, you are sure to lose 
it. The belief in cursing by loud praise dates 
as far back as the time of Plautus, and both 
Greeks and Romars had a special word pre- 
fixed very commonly to high praise, when it 
was designed to guard against the idea that 
a curse might be intended or drawn down 
by it. This notion existed through many 
centuries ; and even our distrust of a man 
who “ does not look you in the face,” though 
it has grounds of a reasonable kind to stand 


upon, may yet be strengthened by a relic of | 


the old dread that an evil charm was being 
worked by any one who, while he addressed 
another, looked either up into the sky, or 
down towards the earth. 

We now talk pleasantly of true love- 
knots; such things used to be charms to 
attract love, worn round the arm or knee ; 
and there were knots that destroyed love, 
used by enemies, to render married people 
childless. Charms spoken on the threshold 
in the marriage hour were also supposed to 
prevent the birth of children ; and Paracelsus 
states what must be dene to counteract such 
charms, 

I must say little of the belief that disease 
was caused by the practice of some witch 
upon the waxen image of the patient. Duff, 

* King of Scotlagd, had a disease that, 
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legendary as it is, may readily be recognised 
as consumption, with great fever and night 
sweats when he went to bed. Physicians 
did him no good. Then there was a great 
rumour that the King of Moravia wag 
plagued by the Scottish witches in the 
neighbourhood of Forres. Macbeth knew 
Forres for a witch neighbourhood, and in this 
legend we find that it really used to be ao 
reputed. King Duff ordered research to be 
made on his own account, and the busy 
magistrate of Forres at last contrived one 
night to break into a house where an old 
witch and a young one were roasting 4 
waxen image of the king upon a spit before 
a low fire. The slow melting of the wax all 
night was the cause of the king’s night 
sweats and of his wasting ; the heat of the 
fire caused hisfever. After these women had. 
been burnt the king recovered. 

I will add only one fact concerning witches, 
It was in most places either an understood 
fact or a direct injunction to their judges, 
that these women, when under sentence to be 
burnt or tortured, were enabled by the devil 
to give utterance to peculiarly heartrendin 
cries, and to plead for pity in tones to which 
it was dangerous to listen; that the judge 
must be forewarned of this, and that if he | 
was deluded, and shrank from duty, in his 
struggle against the Evil One, he would be 
made answerable for such relentings as fora 
very grave offence. Superstition steeled the | 
heart thus against even the best impulse of 
humanity. 

When ignorance was the rule, nien who | 
were wiser than the world about them, if 
they produced any wonderful results of | 
knowledge, were supposed to be magicians. 
In many cases they fell in with the prevail- | 
ing error, and as they found it hard to ob- 
tain credit for what they were, and easy to | 
get renown and influence by letting them- | 
selves be considered what they were not, they 
accepted the title of magicians, and said and | 
did things to maintain them in that repute, 
for magicians generally were respected, and 
not burnt. The belief in them had already | 
become very faint when the belief in witches | 
had attained its worst development. | 

The most famous of the legendary en- | 
chanters were our own Merlin, and Virgil | 
the poet. Of Merlin we know much, We | 
have all heard of the round table made | 
by him for King Arthur, before which the | 
twelfth (or Judas) seat was so constructed | 
that whoever sat upon it went down to per- 
dition. Merlin was, on the whole, very bene- 
ficent, and did not deserve that he should | 
have his own arts fatally practised upon him- 
self by the hard-hearted lady to whom he 
taught them. Virgil was more known by 
the Italians of the middle'ages as enchanter 
than as poet. It is odd that he should have 
so survived. A thick book might be filled 
with the legends told about him. He built 





| Naples upon eggs ; lapse of time may, there | 
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fore, account for the rottenness of the founda- 
'.tion upon which that city stands; or, as 
| other legends say, he built part of it on 
| underground pillars, and built in the ver- 
| min under the stairs of a certain tower, 
| so that they never troubled the houses or 
the gardens. He established a mechanical 
| night police of iron men, who went about 
|| with flails, and who would have broken the 
|| bones of any one who stirred abroad at an 
| untimely hour. He built a bit of meat into 
| the wall of the shambles, so that all the meat 
| there sold was prevented from becoming 
| offensive to eyes, nose, or mouth. He made 
| a garden under a rock just outside the town, 
| in which he put a statue with a trumpet at 
| its mouth, facing the south; and whenever 
the south wind blew into this, the statue 
| blew it back, and twisted the whole wind 
| ‘round to the opposite quarter. 
| of this was, that a mountain in the Terra di 
| Lavoro gave out smoke and ashes, it being 
| supposed to be an airehole over the infernal 
| regions. In May the south, wind used to 
blow this smoke over Naples ; and to drive 
| itaway, Virgil made hisstatue. After a life 
| spent in this way, Virgil, a very old man, 
| was willing, for the sake of a lady, to become 
young again ; and, shutting himself up in his 
| castle, bade the lady and a pupil of his cut 
| him up into small pieces, put him into a tub 
| and salt him; a certain lamp was then to 
| hang over the tub, which should drop oil over 
| his remains for a given time, and other things 
| were to be done ; I forget precisely what they 
| were, and how they came to be left undone. 
| The process certainly was interrupted, and 
| Virgil remained buried in the brine-tub. 

| There was a famous German conjuror 
| named Zytho, who lived in the time of the 
| Emperor Wenzel, about the end of the four- 
| teenth century. The most popular part of 
| ‘his story is that which relates his introduc- 
| tion tothe Emperor. It was thus told and 
| believed in the year fifteen hundred and fifty- 
| five, by Hans Jacob Fugger, in his “ Mirror of 
| Honour for the House of Austria.” Em- 
| peror Wenzel had married a second wife, 
| who brought with her certain adepts in the 
| black art. “As these were practising their 
| tricks in the open market-place, one of the 
spectators, named Zytho, stepped forward, 
with a mouth stretching from ear to ear, and 
| heswallowed the principal conjuror, just as 
| he was, clothes, skin, and hair, down to his 
| Shoes, which he spat out because they were 
dirty. Afterwards he went into the next 
house and turned the big morsel out into a 
cistern of water, so that he brought the poor 
fellow back half drowned.” Of course he won 
by this feat the heart of the Emperor. 

The great German enchanter was named 
Klingesohr or Clinshor, and his name is con- 
nected with the stories of the German minne- 
singers, such as Wolfram of Eschenbach, and 
that Henry of Ofterdingen upon whom poor 
Novalis founded a romance. We must be 
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content with mentioning this wonder-worker, 
and pass on to Albertus Magnus—a learned 
monk of the thirteenth century, of whom this 
story is told in Lehmann’s “Chronicles of 
Spires,” as one of the incidents of the year 
twelve hundred and forty-eight. The Em- 
peror came to Cologne at the Feast of 
the three Kings, and was invited by Albert 
to come and dine with all his court in 
a garden near the monastery to which he 
belonged. The day was not only cold, but 
much snow fell, and the courtiers thought the 
monk unreasonable in asking them to dine 
under the open sky. The Emperor, however, 
went, and they all sat down to table among 
the snow, enveloped in warm wrappers— 
speaking as moderns, we may say, in their 
great coats and comforters. A _ splendid 
dinner was then brought by beautiful and 
courteous attendants, whom nobody knew ; 
and as the dinner came the snow went, the 
day overhead grew clear and summery, grass 
broke out of the ground, and the trees burst 
into leaf, flowers grew up and blossomed while 
a plate was changing; the fruit trees also 
blossomed, and directly afterwards went on 
to fruit-bearing, the fruit ripened, and all 
kinds of birds flocked in to feed upon it, and 
these made the air ring, with delicious singing. 
The heat by that time had so much increased 
that the diners took off all their wrappers 
and such other clothes as they could properly 
dispense with. After dinner, the servants 
went away with the remnants and were no 
more seen. The birds then flew away; then 
the grass and the flowers perished out of 
sight, the winter and the snow returned, so 
that the guests were glad. to put on their 
great coats and go away. But the Emperor 
William was so charmed with this little 
dinner entertainment that he made rich grants 
of land to the convent, and always held 
Albertus Magnus in the best esteem. This 
story, put into another form, was used, some 
readers will remember, by Boccaccio. 

I should not omit mention of Dr. Faustus, 
a legendary person, founded on superstitions 
associated with a real John Faust, who was 
too clever for his neighbours in the first year 
of the sixteenth century. He has been used 
as a peg on which to hang nearly all the tales 
of the magicians who had gone before him. 
Much has been said and sung of him; here 
let him rest in peace. 

We must no longer rejoice in an escape 
from the dark regions of practical superstitions; 
for it is impossible to omit all mention of the 
ugliest and most prominent of all the shapes 
that peopled it, the master of the magicians, 
the legendary Satan. The Satan or the devil 
of old superstition was an imaginary being 
quite of his own kind. He was not the Satan 
of theology, though there were drawn be- 
tween the two a few strong lines of connection. 
He was the builder of all castles, bridges, and 
works of art that seemed to be beyond man’s 
strength, even of mountains and valleys, that 
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looked as if they had been made, and not as 
if they were ordinary parts of the surrounding 
scenery. Such works were, however, in some 
cases, attributed to the giants, of whom there 
will not be room here to speak. In the south 
the same wild influence that operated upon 
all the legends represented Satan as a gentle- 
man. In the fabliaux of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and in the songs of the 
minstrels, he is at the worst a criminal judge 
who holds men to their duty; but in the 
north he has a fiercer character. Phrases 
now almost unmeaning on the lips of those 
who use them formerly were of frightful im- 

rt. Here is an illustration from Gervasius 

ilberiensis: “There is in Catalonia a very 
high mountain, cailed Cavaga, steep and 
nearly inaccessible. On its summit is a lake, 
with blackish water. Thereunder, it is said, 
lies a house of demons, after the manner of a 
palace, very extensive, and with one closed 
gate. Its shape is unknown to the people, 
because it is invisible. When anybody throws 
a stone into the water there breaks out a 
storm, as if the demons were offended. On 
one of the peaks of this mountain are eternal 
snow and ice ; there is much crystal, and the 
sun never shines there. Now let the reader 
hear what lately happened on this spot. 

“In a viliage built under the mountain, 
named Junchera, there lived a peasant, Peter 
de Cabina, who one day stayed at home, doing 
some work in his own cottage. And he being 
annoyed by the constant squalling of his 
infant whom he could not quiet, cried out, as 

eople do when they consider themselves in- 
jured, saying, ‘The devil take the child !’ 

“Tnstantly his offer was accepted, and by 
unseen hands his little girl was dragged out 
of the cradle, and carried away in a whirl- 
wind, Seven years afterwards a native of 
the place was travelling on foot about the 
mountain, when he saw a man who ran by 
wailing piteously. ‘Woe’s me,’ he cried, 
‘woe’s me that I am pressed under such a 
burden!’ Asked by the traveller, ‘What 
is the cause, then, of your pain?’ he said, 
‘I have been now seven years on this moun- 
tain Cavaga because 1 was committed to 
the devils, and they ride me daily, and whip 
me as their horse.’ Lest the hearer might 
doubt him, he told, as a sure sign of his 
truth, that the daughter of Peter Cabina, 
born at Sanchera, had also been committed 
to the devil, but that the demons were tired 
of managing her education, and would be 
very glad to give her back, if her father 
would come up the mountain for her. 

“Then when the demons had been solemnly 
adjured, the girl appeared ina moment. She 
was of great stature, dry, frightful to behold, 
with wild eyes, and in such state that her 
bones, nerves, and skin, hardly hung to- 
gether. She was of horrible countenance, 
and spoke or understood ne human language, 
and there were few hwman afiairs that they 
could make her understand.” 
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[Conductedy 
This part of the subject is, in almost eve 

one of its forms, so shocking, that, althou 

it would display, more than anything, the 


active terrors, by day and by night, that were | 


linked with the superstition of our fore. 
fathers, I would rather not enforce it by a 
body of examples. I will end, therefore, with 
one of the lighter narratives of the class, It 
illustrates the phrase—now comic, once ter. 
rible—for it was regarded as a penal adju- 
ration, used in many a contest, and readily 
caught up by the person who was sure to 
obtain something thereby —the devil take 
the hindmost. In Luther’s “Table-talk,” 
there was a story told of a number of young 
nobles who rode a race shouting, “The 
devil take the hindmost.” The foremost 
had a led horse, which he let go, and gal 
loped on. Then the loose horse fell into the 
rear, and at the end of the race was carried 
away through the air. 


A CALL UPON SOPHY. 


WE will again make a short unceremonious 
visit to Sophy, and be instructively amused 
by M. Aimé-Martin. 

Let a man roll a little air in his mouth, 
and what is that? Let Napoleon twist it 
between his lips and all the world is at war, 
—give it to Fénélon and he shall so man- 
age it with his tongue that there shall be 
everywhere peace. It is but a little agitated 
air that sets mankind in motion. If we 
could live without air we could not talk, 
sing, or hear any sounds without it. There 
would be a blazing sun in a black sky,— 
sunshine mingled with thick darkness, and 
there would be everywhere an awful silence. 
There is less air in the upper than in the 
lower regions of the atmosphere ; the bottom 
crust ot air is, of course, densest. Saussure 
fired a pistol on the summit of Mont Blane, 
and the report was like the snapping of @ 
stick. There is a well at Fulda three hun- 
dred palms deep ; throw a stone down it 
and the noise it makes in its descent will 
be like the firing of a park of cannon. It 
goes down among dense air, and also it 
reverberates. When a man speaks he strikes 
ai: with his throat and mouth as a stone 
strikes water, and from his tongue as from 
the stone spread undulating circles with 
immense rapidity. Those circles may be 
checked and beaten back in their course, 28, 


it is with the waves of sound made by the - 


stone tumbling down a well, beaten back. and 
curiously multiplied. At the Castle of 
Simonetti, near Milan, one low note of 
music will beget a concert, for the note is 
echoed to and fro by the great wings of the 
building that reflect and multiply a sound 
just as two mirrors reflect and multiply 
a lighted candle. Sound is, in fact, reflected 
jast as light is, and may be brought quite 
in the same way to a focus, A word spokea 
in the focus of one ellipse will be heard im 
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the focus of an opposite ellipse hundreds of 
yards away. Such a principle was illn«. 
trated oddly in the great church of Agri- 
entum in Sicily. The architect — perhaps 
intentionally—built several confessionals of 
an elliptic form, with corresponding opposite 
ellipses, in which whoever stood heard all the 
secrets whispered to the priest. A horrible 
amount of scandal sprang up in the town ; 
nobody’s sins were safe from getting into 
unaccountable publicity. Intriguing ladies 
| changed their lovers and their priests. It 
was in vain; their misdeeds still remained 
town property. The church soon became 
such a temple of truth that nothing was left 
to be hidden in it, but at last by chance 
a discovery was made of the character of the 
tale-telling stones, and the walls had their 
ears stopped. 

From the sounds that travel through the 
air, we will turn once more to the substances, 
the birds, and say a word or two of them: 
regarding them especially as travellers, by 
whom oceans are crossed and countries 
traversed. The migration of birds used to 
be denied, or sometimes it was asserted that 
they did not migrate but wintered with the 
fishes at the bottom of lakes and rivers. Dr. 

ther taught that they flew to an undis- 
covered satellite, a little moon that had 
escaped observation but was at no very great 
distance from the earth. The fact of their 
| migration is now not only established but so 

very notorious in almost all its details that 
little need be here said about it. Only we 
| must remark upon the marvellousness of the 
fact that every bird knows when to go abroad, 
and times its departure not to an exact date 
| but to the exact and fit time every season. 
Birds arrive in their foreign haunts just when 
| the fruits are ripe on which they go to feed, 
| or which they are sent to protect by the 
| suppression of any too great ravages from 
| insects. How does the loriot resident near 
Paris know every year precisely on what day 
there will be the first ripe figs in islands of 
the Southern Archipelago. He is never—no 
migratory bird ever is—cheated of his dues 
by a late season. If the season be late he 
arrives late. How can a bird know, hundreds 
of miles away, what sort of weather there will 
be in Greece, in Egypt, or in England. Eastern 
nations that observed this close agreement 
between the movements of birds and the ap- 
pearance of insects or of fruits, observed or 
invented sometimes a like concord between 
birds and flowers. When the nightingales 
appear, it is said, in certain parts of India, 
the roses burst spontaneously into blossom. 

Then there are other things that travel 
through the air, of man’s invention, simple 
applications to use—or to no use—of the 

owers of nature, balloons. There were 

alloons before Mongolfier. The Father Mé- 
nestrier, a historian of Lyons, relates that at 
the end of the reign of Charlemagne there 
fell in that town a balloon with several people. 
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The skymen were surrounded by the town’s- 
people, who took them for magicians sent to 
devastate the land by Grimwald, Duke of 
Benevento, and they were only saved from 
destruction by the interterence of the learned 
and enlightened bishop Agoberd. Father 
Kircher also tells how long ago some Jesuits 
imprisoned among Indians tried in vain by 
various ways to recover liberty, and at last 
one of them, who was free, constructed a 
big dragon of paper. He then went to the 
barbarians and told them that they were 
menaced by the wrath of Heaven with great 
evils which they could avert only by the 
liberation of his countrymen. The savages 
laughed. The priest then went to his dragon, 
and having suspended in the midst of it a 
composition of pitch, wax, and sulphur, fas- 
tened behind it a portentous tail and sent 
the beast up into the clouds, where it ap- 
peared to vomit fire. There was written on 
it, in the language of the country, “The 
wrath of God is about to fall on you!” The 
barbarians in great terror ran to free the 
Jesuits. Soon afterwards, the paper having 
caught fire, the dragon fluttered, struggled, 
and disappeared in flame, and the barbarians 
took its withdrawal for a sign of the divine 
approval of their conduct. 

Let us turn our faces now to the great fire 
dragon of the sky, the sun. Every one knows 
that there are spots upon its face. Leibnitz, 
writing in a courtly way for the edification of 
an old-world Queen of Prussia, called them 
beauty spots, giving them out for a sublime 
justification of the use of patches. The sun 
is a long way off, its light is eight minutes on 
the road before it reaches us, although light 
travels with amazing speed. A cannon-ball, 
if it could be fired up at the sun, its speed 
never diminishing, would about hit its mark 
at the end of eighteen years. Yet, though 
the sun is so distant, and light travels so fast 
in eight minutes, there are other stars so dis- 
tant that their light is six y*ars on the jour- 
ney to our eyes. Let such a star be now 
annihilated, and for six years we shall still 
see it. The light of other stars that make a 
mist before our telescopes comes from so far 
away that it has been travelling even for two 
millions of years before it reached the point 
in space that this our world (as we call it) 
occupies. 

We might see more or less with other 
senses. The eagle has a telescopic eye, sunk 
in its orbit as within a tube, and possibly the 
eagle sees the moons of Saturn glittering, 
has long since known that in our moon 
there are mountains and valleys, and had at 
a very remote period of our history discovered 
more stars than Herschel, or Adams, or Hind. 

There are stars upon earth apart from the 
opera—fire-flies and luminous imsects. An 
old traveller tells a pretty story about them. 
He says that on the coast of Guinea he used 
to see the blacks preparing to go out to fish 
soon after sunset. The young girls were the 
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fishers who pushed out to sea in boats and] go, and of the sea of knowledge we may 


made long tracks of light on the phospho- 
rescent water. They seemed to be at work 
in fire where they were stirring about with 
fish baskets, seizing fishes and detaching 
shells from rocks. After a time they returned 
singing, wet from their task, and their whole 
ersons covered with living fire. They 

rought with them gigantic crabs and 
frightful rays, and thousands of shells all 
glittering with light, which they poured out 
upon the grass, and then often they would 
dance, naked savages as they were, about 
their huts, and look like fairies, or tire- 
spirits. 

Now that we are by the sea, we will 
abide upon it. What if there were no waves 
nor tides, nor currents in the ocean? What 
if it were not salt?, To take only one con- 
sideration. What if it were possible for the 
sea to become frozen over like the Serpen- 
tine ? Put upon a short allowance of vapour, 
when ali the summer supply had been duly 
condensed and discharged in rain, we should 
have dry winters and springs, we should 
want clouds, want rain, want water springs 
and water. The sand islands and marshes, 
and the many diverging channels, naturally 
formed as a delta at the mouth of most 
great rivers, are very ugly; but they are 
formed naturally and like all things in 
nature have their use. We may say that 
they exist where it is geographically inevi- 
table that they should exist, but He who 
made alike the laws and the things under 
the laws, so made them, that whatever 
accident may arise from their working, 
whatever secondary or other combinations 
they may run into, everything has more 
than one use for good. Where we see no 
use the fault is in our ignorance; for we 
have niillions of years of work to do, before 
we can say that we have turned out all 
the knowledge that is locked up in this 
little cabinet we call our world. The 
marshes and low islands at a river’s mouth 
serve, we may say, as breakwaters for the 
protection of the inner country. If they 
were less open-mouthed there would be no 
“bore” in the Severn or the Hooghly. 

When we feel inclined to pride ourselves 
on our great wisdom, let us think how very 
little they appeared to know of nature who 
lived in the world before us, and feel that 
the very rapidity with which new informa- 
tion is now pouring in will in the end tell 
of our ignorance more tales than of our 
wisdom, since it will cause us also hereafter 
to appear marvellously short-sighted in the 
eyes of those by whom our places will be 
taken. The tides to which we have been 
just referring, Kepler took for the respira- 
tions of the earth, which he regarded as a 
living animal, and Blackmore attributed the 
eruptions of Mount Etna to fits of colic. 
We have pushed out into somewhat deeper | 
soundings, but they still will deepen as we} 
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say too, as of the salt water sea, that there 
are parts of it which no man may ever 
expect to fathom. 


SONNET IN A SPRING GROVE. 


HERE tlie white-ray’d anemone is born, 
Wood-sorrel, and the varnished buttercup, 

And primrose in its purpled green swathed up, 
Pallid and sweet round every budding thorn: 
Grey ash and beech with rusty leaves outworn. 
Here, too, the darting linnet has her nest, 

In the blue-lustred holly, never shorn ; 

Whose partner cheers the little brooding breast, 
Piping from some near bough. O simple song! 
O cistern deep of that harmonious rillet, 

And these fair juicy stems that climb and throng 
The vernal world, and unexhausted seas 

Of flowing life! and soul, that asks to fill it 
Each of them all—and more, and more than these 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


I nave the honour to be an inhabitant 
of the village of Salmon Falls, Eldorado, 
California. It is a place set in a ring of 
mountains; a scene of a prison with high 
walls, practicable only in those _ places 
through which our friendly river makes his 
entrance aud his exit. We call the village 
Salmon Falls, because the river contains 
salmon, and is broken very near us by a 
water-fall of about sixteen feet, up which the 
fish now and then succeed in leaping. The 
right of fishing, by tacit consent, still be- 
longs to the Indians, and in summer they 
come down to catch the salmon, both by 
spearing and by nets. Our fishing in the 
river is for gold ; of which it is said to contain 
not shoals. Every year we dam small por- 
tions of it, and having then drained by 
ditches or flumes, look for the scales that we 
love better than scales of any fish that swims. 
Frequently, after months of toil and patient 
industry, the river-bed, after it has been 
drained off, displays only a barren stretch of 
rock, and we have lost our labour. Fortune 
at other times is very kind to us. 

Not long ago this village was a canvas 
town; but it has become now a substantial 
place, and we inhabit wooden houses. Jn the 
street between these houses there walk men 
of almost all nations under the sun. At one 
door is perhaps a group of Americans, of 
white men, as they are often called, in contra- 
distinction to the rest, who are all considered 
foreigners. Over the way may be a crowd of 
Chinese in their own odd costume, with 
hats of wicker-work, like saucepan-lids, with, 
bodies wrapped in three or four dark-blue 
cotton jackets of unequal length, the under- 
most padded throughout; with sublimely 
baggy trousers, and slipshod shoes ; a 
man, too, with his tail touching the groun 
thanks either to nature’s liberal supply of 
hair, or to the silk cord with which de- 
ficiency is eked out and concealed. ‘The 
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Chinese have a quarter of their own in 
our village, where they have merchants of 
their own race, who keep stores supplied with 
their own proper commodities, Among these 
may be quoted ducks preserved in oil; fins 
and tails of fishes, with the fishes also dried 
and pickled—very good eating, let me add; 
and beans made into a paste with a peculiar 
kind of oil, highly offensive to the nose of the 
mere western barbarian. They also, of course, 
deal largely in rice and tea. 

The collector of the tax on foreign miners | 
comes to our village monthly, and exacts four | 
dollars (about sixteen shillings and eight- 

ence) per month from each Chinaman,German, 
tg Englishman, or other foreigner 
who has not taken an oath of allegiance to 
the government of the United States. At 
first John Chinaman did not consent to this | 
arrangement, and was not at home When the | 
collector called, having gone off to hide among | 
the woods and hills. A few peremptory sales | 
of his mining tools for one-tenth of their 
value soon opened his eyes to his own in- 
terests, and he now pays the tax without a 
murmur. For this payment a foreigner re- 
ceives a license to work in the mines for 
one month ; if unable to produce this license | 
when called upon to do so, he is liable to a} 
heavy fine and imprisonment. 

Greater, however, than the diversity of | 

people is the diversity of dress among the | 





dwellers in our village. In the street one} 
may remark, of course, the general absence of | 
coats. Nearly every citizen is in his shirt-| 
sleeves ; but the shirts are of every hue, One) 
shines with the glory of scarlet ; arm-in-arm 
with scarlet is perhapsa shirt ofthe very bright- 
est blue ; there are reds of every shade; greens, 
po greys. Then the variety becomes 

wildering by crossing of all these colours 
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English dairy,” tobacco, pepper, snuff and 
sago. On the floor are barrels of flour, 
ham, pickled pork and beef, salmon, mackerel, 
sliced and dried apples. There are sacks 
also full and half-full of flour, Indian meal, 
beans, coffee, sugar, onions, potatoes, cabbage. 
Again, there are in store barrels of gin, rum, 
whiskey and brandy, as well as kegs that con- 
tain nails, pickles, cider ; firkins of butter, 
aud barrels of hard bread and soda crackers. 

One portion of the store is parted off from 
the rest, and devoted to liquor bottles 
and decanters, ‘This is the “bar.” The 
bar is made attractive by showy labels 
on the bottles that contain brandy peaches, 
brandy cherries, brandy neat as imported, 
champagne, and other well-beloved potations, 
There are also handsome jars devoted to sar- 
dines and spices. On a shelf over these are 
hermetically sealed oysters, lobsters, and clams; 
with caddies of tea, and fresh-ground coffee ; 
also cream of tartar and carbonate of: soda, 
used as a substitute for yeast. ‘The roof of 
the store is not left vacant. Over head, on 
nails driven into the beams, are suspended, to 
the annoyance of all tall men, boots. Boots 
of all sorts andsizes, French calf with pump 
soles, thick cowhides, India-rubbers, grained 
leathers and split leathers, and warranted 
waterproofis ; among them are to be seen the 
Best Boot in the Store, the Cheapest Boot in 
the Store, the Most Serviceable Boot in the 
Store, and a multitude of others labelled, which 
all hang together there. It is a pity that they 
will not hang together many days upon the 
feet of purchasers. 

Our store of course contains the digger’s 
ironmongery: picks, warranted not to break 
in the eye; steel shovels; axes and hoés; 
pick-handles and axe-handles; crowbars, 
coils of rope, coffee-pots, teapots, frying-pans, 


in every form of check. In the other gar-|camp-kettles, aud tin pans for washing out 
ments there is almost equal diversity. A|gold. There we may also buy strong purses. 
genuine hat subjects its wearer to a heavy |to hold the gold, and iron safes to hold the 
fine in the shape of “drinks for the crowd.” | purses, 


Low-crowned, wide-brimmed, narrow-brim-}| Our currency at Salmon Falls is as 
med, round-topped, or double-up-and-may-be- | motley as our dress, We have no need of 
’ sat-upon-without-injury form of hats, are met |money-changers. No foreign coin is quar- 
with in great variety. One youth wears a tall|relled with. When the exact value of any 
brigand’s hat, another a Mother Shipton’s—| piece is doubtful, it is appraised roughly in a 
| that is to say, a perfect cone. few moments to the perfect satisfaction of all 

The village of Salmon Falls contains four | parties. I take as I write a handful of silver 
stores, or general shops. The largest is|coin at random from the money-drawer. 
a framed building, forty by twenty feet,| What doI turn out? One dollar, Spanish, 
two stories high, lathed and plastered|1720; a five-franc piece of Charles X.; a 
inside, and painted white outside, with | dollar, republic of Bolivia, 1850 ; a five-franc 
| & roof covered with shingles, It turns|piece of the Empire, 1811; one of Louis 
one gable-end to the street, and has glazed| Philippe, Roi des Frangais, 1834; another, 
doors in the front, and two windows in the/| Liberté, Egalité, et Fraternité; another, 
upper story. It has also glazed doors round| Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, Empereur ; all 
each corner, so that it fronts three ways.|equally esteemed here, and current at the 
On the shelves inside are arranged all kinds | uniform rate of one dollar. Among smaller 
of ready-made clothes, reams of letter-paper,|coins, I find the English shilling, the one- 
boxes of envelopes, bottles of ink, boxes of | franc piece, the Spanish pistareen ; all rank- 
candles and soap, of raisins, of matches, tin|ing as equals with the American quarter- 
plates, knives and forks, spoons, sacks of salt, | dollar, Copper currency we men of Eldorado 
cheeses packed in tin, and marked “prime scorn, We have none, and we wish for none ; 
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but we equalise our smallest coins by passing 
one kind at a small premium, and others 
ata discount. Our smallest coin ig one-tenth 
of a dollar, called by us a “bit.” With this 
coin the most one can purchase is a cigar of 
eabbage-leaves, a glass of poor liquor, or a 
box of matches. 

We have no church in Salmon Falls. Many 
villages in the adjoining counties are ahead 
of us in this and some other respects ; but 
Sunday is the great marketing day. 

Our village has a mill situated at the 
Falls, where an overshot wheel drives a saw. 
This mill is on the banks of the river several 
miles above us, and the business of floating 
the cut logs down the river in the season of 
high water is attended with some danger. 
Our location has a bridge, the third that we 
have built; the two before it having been 
washed away during the freshets of past 
winters. 

We are not a dull community of men, be- 
ing cheered by the ladies of our village. We 
have married ladies and young ladies, who 
come out at our balls, and dance for the real 
love of dancing. The enamoured youth may, 
if he be brisk, see the belle of the ball-room 
up with the lark next morning milking the 
cows ; for every fair maid of Salmon Falls 
believes in ‘work when it is the time to 
work, and in dancing when it is the time to 
dance. We blend the gaieties of town with 
the charms of country. We are proud of 
our gardens. Here up in the mountains 
many a little valley is to be seen carefully 
ploughed and sown, soon rewarding labour 
with fine fields of grain. We raise melons of 
all kinds without any exertion, and in im- 
mense quantities. They are of a size and 
quality unknown in London or in Paris. 

Finally, and in farther proof of our ac- 
tivity, I will only add that our village has 
the aqueduct of a water company run- 
ning through it, and that the reservoirs of 
several other companies are within sight. 
These works supply the water used in wash- 
ing the gold. The largest of these channels 
carries the water over twenty miles. 


PATCHWORK. 


Wuen Captain Basil Hall had finished one 
of his agreeable budgets of naval and miscel- 
laneous gossip, he sought for a name which 
should indicate a collection of odds and ends, 
of fragments, of random sketches and anec- 
dotes, of bits picked up hither and thither. 
He thought of “Breccia,” because geologists 
tell us that breccia is a collection of bits and 
fragments ;” he thought of “Conglomerate,” 
because this implies something akin to 
breccia, but both appeared to be too learned ; 
and then he thought of “ Pudding-stone,” but 
this sounds too much like making fun ; and 
at last he decided on “ Patchwork,” because it 
is a good old English household word, exactly 
indicating a production made up of shreds and 
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patches. Now, there are many kinds of artistic 
productions which we feel disposed to call 
patchwork, foralikereason : marquetry-patch- 
work, parquetry-patchwork, buhl-patchwork, 
niello-patch work, damascene-patchwork, ena- | 
mel-patchwork ; and we can assure any 
person who has not duly thought on the 
matter, that these various kinds of patchwork 
often call forth considerable grace, taste, and 
delicate art. Of the “little bits” which com. 
pose mosaic-patchwork, we discoursed in our 
seventh volume, and have naught to do with 
them here. 

A scrap of French will show us the origin 
and meaning of the word marquetry. The 
verb marqueter means “to inlay,” and thus 
marquetry and inlaying are one and the same 
thing. But then it is understood that wood, 
and wood only is the material of the pieces | 
employed ; if they be aught else, it becomes | 
mosaic, or pietra-dura, or buhl, or niello, or | 
damasquinerie. The pieces are usually very | 
thin, so as to be applied as a veneer to a 
foundation of coarser material ; and they are | 
generally of different colours, that their juxta- 
position may produce graceful and harmonious 
designs. Some of the early nations practised 
the marquetry art ; but it was not until the | 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that it 
became a favourite and recognised kind of 
adornment. The ruder specimens were simply 
checquers or unmeaning designs of black and 
white wood ; but one John of Verona found 
out the way to stain his little pieces of wood, 
and to shape and adjust them so as to produce | 
ao The next generation of marquetriers 

ad the advantage of employing some of the 


beautifully coloured woods procured from 
America ; they also devised a peculiar mode 
of burning or scorching the surface without 
consuming the wood, by means of hot sand, 


and thus obtained a power of producing 
variations in light and shade. 

It is a pretty art, this: midway between 
an artist’s work and a workman’s work. The 
design, having been first drawn on paper and 
properly coloured, is pricked with a fine 
needle ; and through the perforations a little 
pounce is passed upon the coloured 
beneath, which thus becomes marked with 
an outline of the design. These outlines are 
then carefully cut. Supposing, for the sake 
of illustration, that the marquetry consists of 
a pattern in light wood inlaid in a general 
surface of dark wood ; in such case the two 
pieces of wood are cut together, with the 
same application of the saw; and thus the 
piece cut out of the light wood corresponds 
exactly in shape and size with the opening 
left in the dark wood, so as to fit into it 
accurately. In the earlier work, the wood 
was cut by hand, the thin pieces of wood 
being held in a vice, and the saw held hori- 
zontally ; but in our own day the pieces are 
cut with great rapidity and exactness by @ 
fine saw made from a piece of watch-spring; 
and worked vertically by a treadle. When 
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the marquetrier rises to the dignity of an 
artist, and produces wood pictures instead of 
unmeaning patterns, then his labour is fre- 
quently called tarsia-work, and he has much 
ado to procure fragments of wood suitable in 
colour to his wants. If he stain them, the 
stain may fade; and hence he loves rather to 
use wood in the natural colour than in a 
stained state, if he can obtain sufficient 
variety. 

M. Cremer, an ébéniste or marquetrier of 
Paris, has lately produced some beautiful 
work in which the pieces of wood were pre- 
viously stained by the method of Dr. Boucherie. 
This method is exceedingly remarkable, and 
bids fair to give rise to many novelties, and 
perhaps beauties in the colour of organised 
substances. It depends upon the absorption 
of saline and other solutions by trees. He 
arrived, after many experiments, at a conclu- 
sion that it is far easier to impregnate wood 
with any desired solution when the plant is 
_ still full of its own natural juices, than when 
the vessels of the felled tree have begun to 
contract, and a considerable portion of the 
natural humidity of the wood to have evapo- 
rated. He tried at first to impregnate the 
wood of the tree while still in a growing 
state, causing it to suck up various solutions 
by the absorbing power of the leaves. . This 
plan, through various practical difficulties, he 
abandoned ; and he then adopted a cheap, 
simple, and effective process for impregnating 
the felled timber with liquid. He cuts the 
trunk of a newly-felled tree into convenient 
pieces ; he adopts some mode of hollowing 
the wood near the centre, and introduces the 
liquid into the hollow ; he employs great 
pressure, sufficient to drive the liquid into all 
the pores of the wood. If he would simply 
preserve the wood from dry rot, he employs 
a solution of sulphate of copper; if he would 
harden the wood, he selects a solution of 
pyrolignite of iron; if he would increase its 
flexibility, elasticity, and incombustibility, he 
employs a solution of chloride of calcium ; if 
he would impart to it any desired colour, he 
employs a coloured solution; and thus he 
acquires a mastery over the wood, rendering 
it obedient to his behests. 

What untiring patience many of these 
workers in little bits of wood exhibit! Let 
us call to mind some of the produc- 
tions which all the world went to see in 
Hyde Park. Here is M. Bisso’s table from 
Genoa, on the top of which are the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, and a flaming Sol riding in 
a flaming chariot, all made of bits of wood. 
Here ig M. Magni’s table, also from Genoa, 
and also glorying in the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Here is an ambitious table by M. 
Claudo of Nice, in which the battles of the 
Nile, Trafalgar, Waterloo, and Moodkee are 
represented in marquetry, the coloured pieces 
of wood having been skilfully shaded by the 
scorching action of hot sand. Here is the 
sumptuous pianoforte by Messrs. Broadwood, 
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with its delicate and graceful ornamentation 
in parquetry (if our memory serve us, this 
noble instrument has since been presented by 
the makers to the Royal Academy of Music), 
Here is the octagonal library-table, composed 
of fourteen thousand separate pieces of wood. 
But greatest and most marvellous, here is 
the Spanish table, with a magnifying glass 
suspended in front, and a erowd of persons 
waiting their turn to examine the mosaic 
wood-work through this optical medium ; for 
the pieces are so small, and the pattern so 
delicate, that they can scarcely be appreciated 
by the naked eye. M. Perez, of Barcelona, 
the maker, says that the table-top contains 
three million separate and distinct little bits 
of wood. We have not heard of any visitor 
having stayed to count them. 

Because parquetry rhymes with mar- 
quetry, it does not necessarily follow that 
parquetry and marquetry are twin children. 
It does nevertheless happen that the one, like 
the other, is a kind of inlay or wood-mosaic ; 
parquetry being more usually applied to 
floors, and marquetry to ornamental furni- 
ture. Generally speaking, parquetry is in 
two colours only, and the devices are geome- 
trical patterns rather than pictures. Some of 
the parquetry produced on the continent is 
very beautiful. Carpets are not used there 
so much as with us, and hence there is a 
motive for making the floor as attractive as 
possible. Some of the more costly specimens 
are composed of oak satinwood, mahogany, 
and rosewood; but the average examples 
have two kinds only ; and a delicate damask- 
like effect is oceasionally produced by one 
single kind of wood alone—the direction of 
the grain in the inlay being different from 
that in the ground. 

Patchwork may consist of bits of wood 
combined with bits of other substances, as 
well as of wood alone. And bits of card- 


board may in like manner -be built up piece- 


meal, We know a young amateur who, in 
moments of leisure, has built up a model of 
Westminster Abbey with more than ten 
thousand little bits of cardboard and wood ; 
and every boy who has a sixpenny ket- 
knife is familiar with some or other kind of , 
whittling, connected more or less with some 
ingenious scheme or other of wooden patch- 
work. There is, however, one recognised art, 
in which little bits of metal are interspersed 
with bits of wood in such form as to produce 
a very pleasant patchwork, applicable to 
costly articles of furniture. We are speaking 
of buhl-work. 

Her Majesty possesses one of the earliest 
and finest specimens of buhi-work, in a 
writing-table which was exhibited at Gore 
House a year or so ago. André Charles Buhl, 
cr Boule, was a famous manufacturer of 
“ meubles d’art ” during the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth ; he held the office of “ta- 
pissier en titre du Roi;” an office which 
would seem to have been honorary rather 
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than practical, for it had been previously | 
held by the celebrated Moliére, whom we are 
in the habit of regarding much more as a 
poet than a tapissier or upholsterer. Be this 
as it may, Buhl was really a cabinet-maker, 
and invented that style of inlaid work which 
is known by his name. A large manufactory 
was carried on for many years by himself 
and others of his family ; indeed, it is sup- 
posed that the greater part of the fine early 
specimens were produced by him or his 
relations. Many of the cabinets and other 
articles of furniture made by Buhl were 
designed by Berain, “ dessinateur des menus- | 
plaisirs du Roi.” In the Queen’s writing- 
table, mentioned above, the buhl-work is 
exceedingly beautiful ; the play of the sur-| 
face, and the variety of curvature in different 
parts of the work, are admirably adapted to 
show off to advantage the rich materials 
employed ; these materials being silver, brass, 
copper, tortoiseshell and enamel. It need} 
hardly be said that great delicacy and care 
are required in cutting the little grooves into 
which the filaments of metal are introduced, 
and in inserting those filaments so exactly as 
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to fill all the cavities, and yet to leave no 
protuberances above the general level of the 
+ wood. 

A very pretty patchwork is produced 
by that called damascene, in which the 
right trusty artistic metal-workers of past 
days produced fine results. This art consists 
in expressing on the surface of one metal, 
a picture or design by means of another metal, 
incrusted in the former. In the middle ages 
it was much practised at Damascus, whence 
its name; and it was introduced into Europe 
from the Levant. The incrustation was silver 
on gold, gold on silver, silver or gold on iron, 
silver or gold on copper—indeed almost any 
two metals would suffice; and if more than 
two were employed, the work produced might 
still be damascene. The damascenists went 
to work in different ways, according to the 
qualities of the metals which they had 
selected. Sometimes, when the metal to be 
damascened was hard, its surface was wrought 
into fine lines crossing each other ; the design 
was cut into this crossed surface; the metal 
inlay, in fine wire or thread, was laid: upon 
the incisions, and forced into them by strong 
pressure or by blows with a hammer; and 
the entire work was finally burnished, by 
which the cross-lines left uncovered by the in- 
crustation were erased, and a fine polish 
given to the surface. Sometimes, as a means 
of causing the incrustation to adhere well in 
the incisions, the latter were previously 
hatched or cross-lined, but the remainder of 
the plate left plain. Sometimes the incrusta- 
tion was left in relief; when the incrusting 
metal was soft and ductile, the design or 
pattern was incised in outline, and the body 
of the design was left on a level with the 
general surface of the plate ; a thin piece of 
the ductile metal was then laid upon the: 








[Conducted by 
design, and fixed by the insertion of its edges 
into the incised or engraved lines ; the incrus- 
tation itself was afterwards occasionally en- 
graved or pounced. Sometimes the damas- 
cenists practised a kind of “ picqué” work, in 
which a pattern or ornamentation is produced 
by means of small pins or studs. By one or 
other of these various kinds of damascening 
were produced ornamented swords and sword- 
hilts, étuis, boxes and caskets, inkstands, 
shields, tankards, basins, candlesticks, and 
other objects. But the most glorious work 
in this art is the famous shield, by Benvenuto 
Cellini. It was presented by Francis the First 
to Henry the Eighth, and is now the property 
of Queen Victoria. The shield is made of 
embossed steel, damascened with gold and 
silver ; and any one who would see what can 
be effected in this art should forthwith go to 
Marlborough House, wherein, in a gracious 
and liberal spirit, which is fully appreciated 
by all lovers of art, this and other artistic 
productions of great value have been placed 
for public exhibition by the Queen. The 
shield has represented upon it, in compart- 
ments separated by terminal figures, scenes 
from the history of Julius Cesar, each consist- 
ing of numerous and very highly-finished 
figures in relief. The damascene is almost as 
extraordinary as the embossing and chasing; 
for it is in this kind of work that is executed 
the inscription running round the edge. The 
inscription comprises twelve Latin lines, con- 
taining sixty-eight words, or nearly four 
hundred letters ; and when it is considered 
that every one of these letters is formed by 
hammering a bit of gold wire into a little 
cavity cut or wate in hard steel, it will 
be seen what patient patchwork this damas- 
cening must have been. 

What the Cellinis of past days could do, 
those of the present day certainly ought to 
be able to accomplish, if the art-question and 
the money-question could be brought to 
bear upon the subject at the same time. One 
M. Falloise, an artist-worker of Liége, is in 
the habit of producing ornamental articles in 
wrought iron, damascened in silver by a pro- 
cess differing somewhat from those of the 
medisval artists. The indentations for re- 
ceiving the incrustation are cut with a chisel 
and hammer, and are made with inclined sides, 
so as to give greater power and boldness of 
relief in different parts. M. Falloise has pro- 
duced bracelets, cups, vases, chalices, and 
other articles, made of steel, iron, or copper, 
damascened in gold or silver with graceful 
designs of birds, flowers, foliage, bassi-relievi, 
and arabesques. There was a kind of damas- 
cening formerly practised at Damascus, on 
the sword-blades, which have been so re- 
nowned for their excellence, somewhat differ- 
ent from that above noticed ; but it belonged 
to the same family of arts, in so far as it was 
an incrusting of one metal in or on another. 

There was a famous kind of patchwork 
practised by the Italians in past years, and 
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carried by them to a high degree of excel- 
lence, which is very little known in our own 
day, although some artists are resolutely 
seeking to revive it. This art is called niello- 
work. The chief agent employed was a mix- 
ture of silver, lead, and sulphur, with or 
without copper ; and as the sulphur had the 
effect of blackening the other ingredients, the 
mixture was called ingellum, and after- 
wards niello. This kind of metal-work was 
noticed by the medizval writers from the 
seventh to the thirteenth centuries, and it 
was evidently an object of much attention. 
The art is, in fact, like damascene, an incrust- 
ing of one metal with another. The article 
intended to be thus incrusted, usually made 
of gold, or silver, or copper, had incised upon 
it the required design, into which niello was 
inlaid in small grains ; this niello, after being 
fused by the action of fire, was polished. 
Originally the incisions or channels in the 
metal were cut broadly, and of an equable 
depth ; giving to the entire work, after the 
introduction of the niello, the appearance of 
arude picture, the outlines of which were 
| formed sometimes by the metal and sometimes 
by the niello. But ina later and improved 
mode of practising the art, the designs on the 
metal were engraved with great delicacy, and 
when needful, were carefully shaded by lines. 
The celebrated Florentine goldsmith, Finigu- 
erra, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
| tury, introduced a method of taking impres- 
| sions from plates he had engraved, on thin 
paper, with a view ofascertaining their fitness 
| to receive the niello; these impressions have 

in some few cases been preserved, as art-curi- 
osities, and they, as well as the plates them- 
selves, are termed nielli. 

Most of the niello-work is on silver plates ; 
and the contrast between the darkness of the 
niello and the brightness of the silver produces 
an effect not much unlike that of a print from 
a steel or copper plate. For many ages no 
one practised this pretty art ; but within the 
last few years, M. Wagner, a goldsmith from 
Berlin, has revived it at Paris; and some of 
the London goldsmiths are beginning to turn 
their attention this way. It is, however, the 
old school of goldsmiths who threw themselves 
with heart and soul into this delicate craft. 
About four years ago there was a remarkable 
exhibition in the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
of ancient and medieval art; in which the 
capabilities of niello-work were fully deve- 
loped. It can scarcely be a matter for 
question that this niello process is capable 
of producing very pleasing effects. The 
Science and Art Department of the Board of 
Trade have purchased a chalice, and placed 
it in the museum at Marlborough House as a 
specimen of modern English skill in this art, 
aud in the sister art of incrusting metal 
surfaces with enamel; the chalice, with its 
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A patchwork of enamels is another variety, 
in which a groundwork of metal is adorned 
with pictures or ornamental designs in enamel, 
An enamel painting, as understood and prac- 
tised in our own day, is a very patient appli- 
cation of opaque coloured glass, or enamel to 
a copper ground, by the aid of heat, and with 
such an attention to the colours of the enamel 
selected as to produce the design intended. 
But the enamel workers of earlier days had 
very elaborate modes of interspersing the 
metal among the enamel and the enamel 
among the metal. One of the old methods, 
was so practised that the design was pro- 
duced in outline by thin bands of metal, 
usually gold, placed edgewise on a metal 
plate, and afterwards filled in by enamel. In 
another method, the design was formed on a 
solid plate of metal, most frequently copper, 
by sculped recesses or channels, into which 
enamel was inlaid. It is evident, therefore, 
that in one case a metallic outline surrounded 
an enamel picture, while in the other an 
enamel outline surrounded a metallic pic- 
ture, Seven hundred years ago, the citizens 
of Limoges produced works in these kinds 
of enamel, which have ever since main- 
tained a high rank in the estimation of 
connoisseurs, 

And thus it is that patchwork is not 
merely -an economical motherly mode of 
making a quilt out of bits of printed cotton 
and chintz; but is also a mode by which 


}men, whose workmen’s fingers are aided by 


artists’ brains, can combine together bits 
of wood, glass, enamel, metal, and other 
materials, and out of them elaborate beau- 
tiful and delicate works. 
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Ir was during the very brightest days of 
the republic of Venice, when her power was in 
its prime, together with the arts which have 
made her, like every Italian state, celebrated 
all over the world —for Italy has pro- 
duced in poetry and painting, and in the 
humbler walk of musical composition, the 
greatest of the world’s marvels—that Paolo 
Zustana was charged by the Marquis di 
Bembo to paint several pictures to adorn 
his gallery. Paolo had come from Rome at 
the request of the Marquis, who had received 
a very favourable account of the young 
artist—he was but thirty. Paolo was hand- 
some, of middle height, dark, and pale ; 
he had deep black eyes, a small mouth, a 
finely traced moustache, a short curling 
beard, and a forehead of remarkable intel- 
lectuality. There was a slight savageness in 
his manner, a brief sharp way of speaking, 
a restlessness in his eye, which did not in- 
crease the number of his friends, But when 
men knew him better, and were ‘admitted 


silver groundwork, its parcel-gilt adornment, |into his intimacy—a very rare occurrence 
and its incrustations in niello and enamel, is |—they loved him. 


a beautiful production. 





Then, he was generous-hearted and noble; 
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his time, his purse, his advice, were all! “How beautiful ! ” 


at their service. But his whole soul was in 
his art. Night and day, day and night, he 
seemed to think of nothing but his painting. 
In Rome he had been. looked upon as mad, 
for in the day he was not content with re- 
maining close at work in his master’s studio, 
but at night he invariably shut himself up in 
an old half-ruined house, in the outskirts, 
where none of his friends were ever invited, 
and where no man ever penetrated, and no 
women save an old nurse, who had known 
him from a child. It was believed, with 
considerable plausibility, that the artist had 
a picture in hand, and that he passed his 
night even in study. He rarely left this 


retreat before mid-day, and generally returned | 


to his hermitage early, after a casual visit to 
his lodgings, though he could not occa- 
sionally refuse being present at large parties 
given by his patrons. 


On arriving in Venice he resumed his| 


former mode of life. He had an apartment 
at the Palace Bembo; he took his meals 
there, but. at night-fall, when there was no 
grand reception, he wrapped himself in his 


cloak, put on his mask, and, drawing his| 


sword-hilt close to his hand, went forth, He 
took a gondola until he reached a certain 
narrow street, and then, gliding down that, he 
disappeared in the gloom caused by-the lofty 
houses. No one noticed much, this mode 
of life ; he did his duty, he was polite, affable, 


and respectful with his patron; he was 


gallant with the ladies, but no more. He did 
not make the slightest effort to win the 
affections of those around him. Now all 
this passed in general without much ob- 
servation. 

Still, there was one person whom this wild- 
ness and eccentricity of character—all that 
has a stamp of originality is called eccentric 
—caused to feel deep interest in him. The 
Marquis had a daughter, who at sixteen 
had been married, from interested motives, 
to the old uncle of the Doge, now dead. 
Clorinda was a beautiful widow of one and 
twenty, who, rich, independent, of a deter- 


mined and thoughtful character, had made | 


up her mind to marry a second time, not to 
please relations, but herself. From the first 


she noticed Paolo favourably; he received | 


her friendly advances respectfully but coldly, 
and rarely stopped his work to converse. 
She asked for lessons to improve her slight 
knowledge of painting ; he gave them freely, 
but without ever adding a single word to the 
necessary observations of the interview. He 
seemed -absorbed in his art. One day 


Clorinda stood behind him ; she had been | 


watching him with patient attention for 
an 
quarters in the gallery all day, with her 
attendant girl, reading or painting. Paolo 
had not spoken one word during that hour. 


Suddenly Clorinda rose and uttered the ex- | 


clamation : 





hour ; she now came and took up her) 
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“Ts it not, signora ?” 

“ Most beautiful,” she returned, astonished 
both at the artist’s manner, and the enthu- 
siasm with which he alluded to his own 
creation. 

“T am honoured by your approval,” said 
Paolo, laying down his palette and folding his 
arms to gaze at the picture—a Cupid and 
Psyche—with actual rapture. 

Tt was the face of the woman—of the girl, 
timidly impassioned and tender, filling the 
air around with beauty—that had struck 
Clorinda. With golden hair, that waved and 
shone in the sun; with a white, small, but 
exquisitely shapod forehead ; with deep blue 
eyes, fixed with admiring love on the tor- 
menting god ; with cheeks on which lay s0 
softly the bloom of health that it seemed 
ready to fade before the breath from the 
painting ; with a mouth and chin moulded 
on some perfect Grecian statue, she thought 
he had never seen anything so divine. 

“ Ah!” she said with a sigh, “ you painters 
are dreadful enemies of woman. Who would 
look at reality after gazing on this glorious 
ideal ?” 

“Tt és reality,” replied the painter. “I paint 
from memory.” 

“Impossible! You must have combined 
the beauty of fifty girls in that exquisite 
creation.” 

“No!” said the artist gravely ; “that face 
exists. I saw it in the mountains of Sicily, 
I have often painted it before: never so suc 
cessfully.” 

“TI would give the world to gaze on the 
original,” replied Clorinda, “I adore a beau- 
tiful woman. It is God’s greatest work of 
art.” 

“Tt is, signora,” said Paolo; and he turned 
away to his work. 

Women born in the climate of Italy, under 
her deep blue sky, and in that air that 
breathes of poetry, painting, music, and love, 
are not guided by the same impulses and 
feelings as in our colder and more practical 
north. Clorinda did not wait for Paolo’s 
admiration ; she loved him, and every day 


added to her passion. His undoubted genius, 


his intellectual brow, his noble features and 
mien, had awakened her long pent-up and 
sleeping affections. She was herself a woman 
of superior mind, and had revelled in the 
delights of Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, and 
Boccaccio. Now, she felt. How deeply, she 
alone knew. But Zustana remained obsti- 
nately insensible to all her charms: to her 
friendship, and her condescending tone, as 
well as to her intellect and beauty, He saw 
all, save her love, and admired and respected 
her much, But there was—at all events, at 
present—no germ of risiag passion in his 
heart. 

It was not long before she began to remark 
his early departure from the palace, his 
mysterious way of going, and the fact that he 
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| dawn, which always now saw him at his 
| labours. The idea at once flashed across her 
| mind that he had found in Venice some 
erson on whom to lavish the riches of his 
| affection, and that he went every evening to 
| plead his passion at her feet. Jealousy took 
| possession of her. She spent a whole night in 
| yeflection; she turned over in her mind 
every supposition; and she rose, feverish 
| and ill. ‘That day, pleading illness, she re- 
| mained in her room, shut up with her 
| books. 
About an hour after dark, Paolo, his hat 
| drawn over his eyes, his cloak wrapped round 
| him, and his mask on, stepped into a gon- 
| dola which awaited him, and started. 
Another boat lay on the opposite side of 
| the canal, with curtains closely drawn. 
Scarcely had the artist’s been set in motion 
| than it followed. Paolo, who had never, 
| since his arrival in Venice, been watched or 
followed, paid no attention to it. The 
two gondolas then moved side by side with- 
| out remark, and that of Zustana stopped as 
| usual, allowed the artist to land, and con- 
| tinued on its way. A man, also wrapped in 
| acloak, masked, and with a hat and plumes, 
| leaped out also from the other gondola, and, 
creeping close against the wall, followed him. 
| The stranger seemed, by his gazing at the 
dirty walls and low shops—chiefly old clothes, 
rag shops, and warehouses devoted to small 


| trades—very much surprised, but, for fear of 
| losing the track of the other, followed closely. 
| Suddenly Zustana disappeared. The other 

moved rapidly forward in time to observe 
that he had entered a dark alley, and was 
ascending with heavy step a gloomy and 


| winding staircase, The stranger followed 
| cautiously, stepping in time with Paolo, and 
| feeling his way with his hands. Zustana only 
halted when he reached the summit of the 
| house. He then placed a key in a door— 
| ablaze of light was seen, and he disappeared, 
| locking the door behind him. The man stood 
| irresolute, but only for a moment. The 
| house was built round a square court, like a 
| Well; there was a terraced roof. Gliding 
noiselessly along, the stranger was in the 
| Open air; moving along like a midnight-thief 
he gained a position whence the windows 
of the rooms entered by Zustana were dis- 
tinctly visible. 
|} A groan, a sigh from the stranger, who 
sank behind a kind of pillar, revealed the 
| Countess, The groan, the sigh, was occasioned 
| by the astounding discovery she now made. 
_. The room into which she was looking was 
| brilliantly lighted up, and beautifully fur- 
|| nished, while beyond—for Clorinda could see 
| 88 plainly as if she had been in it—was a 
| small bedroom, and near the bed sat an old 
woman, who wes preparing to bring ina child 
| to Zustana, Just withdrawing herself from 
the embrace of Zustana was a beautiful young 
girl, simply and elegantly dressed—the ori- 
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never returned until the next day at early! ginal of the Pysche which she had so much 


admired. Now she understood all; that 
look, which she had thought the conscious- 
ness of his own beautiful creation, was for 
the beloved original. 

The child, a beautiful boy nearly a year 
old, was brought to Zustana to kiss, Now, 
all his savageness was gone; now, he stood 
no longer the artist, the creator, the genius 
of art; but the man. He smiled, he 
patted the babe upon the cheek, he let it 
clutch his fingers with its little hands, he 
laughed outright a rich, happy, merry, ordi- 
nary laugh ; and then, turning to the enrap- 
tured mother, embraced her once more, and 
drew her to a table near the opened window. 

“ What progress to-day ?” asked the painter 
gaily. 

“See,” replied the young mother, handing 
him a copy-book, and speaking in the some- 
what harsh dialect of a Sicilian peasant girl. 
“T think, at last, I can write a page pretty 
well.” 

“ Excellent,” continued the painter smiling. 
“My Eleanora is a perfect little fairy. A 
prettier handwriting you will not see. I need 
give no more lessons.” 

“But the reading,” said the young girl, 
speaking like a timid scholar ; “I shall never 
please you there.” 

“You always please me,” exclaimed Zus- 
tana ; “but you must get rid of your accent.” 

“T will try,” said Eleanora earnestly, and 
taking up a book she began to read, with 
much of the imperfection of a young school- 
girl, but so eagerly, so prettily, with such 
an evident desire to please, that, as she con- 
cluded her lesson, the artist clasped her 
warmly to his bosom, and cried with love in 
his eyes and in his tone, “My wife, how I 
adore you! ” 


One summer morning a young man, with a 
knapsack on his back, a pair of pistols in his 
belt, a staff to assist him in climbing the hills 
and mountains, and in crossing the torrents, 
was standing on the brow of a hill overlook- 
ing a small but delicious plain, It was half 
meadow, half pasture land ; here, trees; there, 
a winding stream, little hillocks, green and 
grassy plots; beyond, a lofty mountain, on 
which hung a sombre-tinted pine forest ; the 
whole illumined by the joyous sun of Sicily, 
which floodedall nature, and spread as it were a 
violet and metallic veil over her. After gazing 
nearly half an hour at the delicious landscape, 
the young man moved slowly down a winding 
path that led to the river side. Suddenly he 
heard the tinkling of sheep-bells, the barking 
of dogs, and looked around to discover whence 
the sound came. Inasmall corner of pasture 
land, at no great distance from the stream, he 
saw the flock, and seated beneath the shadow 
of a huge tree, a young girl. 

He advanced at once towards her, not being 
sure of his way. 

She was a young girl of sixteen, the same 
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delicate and exquisite creation which had so 
struck Clorinda on the canvas, and in the 
garret of Venice. The eye of the artist was 
delighted, the heart of the man was filled with 
emotion. He spoke to her: she answered 
timidly but sweetly. He forgot his intended 
question ; he alluded to the beautiful country, 
to the delight of dwelling in such a land, to 
the pleasures of her calm and placid existence ; 
he asked if he could obtain a room in that 
neighbourhood in which to reside while he 
took a series of sketches. The girl listened 
with attention and interest for nearly half an 


hour, during which time he was using his | 


pencil. She then replied that her father 
would gladly offer him a shelter in their 
small house, if he could be satisfied with very 
humble lodging and very humble fare. The 
young man accepted with many thanks, and 
then showed her his sketch-book. 

“Holy Virgin!” she cried, as she recognised 
herself. 

“You are pleased,” said the artist, smiling. 

“Oh! it’s beautiful; how can you do that 
with a 
father ! 

The young man followed her, as she slowly 
drove her sheep along, and soon found him- 
self within sight of a small house with a 
garden, which she announced as her father’s. 
She had the drawing in her hand, looking at 
it with delight. Unable to restrain her feel- 
ings, she ran forward, and entering the house, 
disappeared. Zustana—of course it was he— 
laughed as he picked up the crook of the 
impetuous young shepherdess, and, aided by 
the faithful dog, began driving home the 
patient animals. In ten minutes Eleanora 
reappeared, accompanied by her father, her 
brother and sister: regular Sicilian peasants, 
without one atom of resemblance to this ex- 
traordinary pearl concealed from human eye 
in the beautiful valley of Arnola. They were 
all, however, struck by the portrait, and 
received the artist with rude hospitality. 

He took up his residence with them ; he 
sought to please, and he succeeded. After a 
very few days he became the constant com- 
panion of Eleanora. They went out together, 
he to paint, she to look after her sheep, both 
to talk. Paolo found her totally uneducated, 
ignorant of everything, unable to read or 
write, and narrow-minded, as all such natures 
must be. But, there was a foundation of 
sweetness, and a quickness of intellect, which 
demonstrated that circumstances alone had 
made her what she was, and Paolo loved her. 


He had been a fortnight at Arnola, and 
he had made up his mind. One beautiful 
morning, soon after they had taken up their 
usual position, he spoke. 

“ Eleanora, I love you, with a love that is of 
my life. I adore, I worship you; you are the 
artist’s ideal of loveliness; your soul only 
wants culture to be as lovely as your body. 
Will you be my wife? Will you make my 
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pencil ? Come quick, and show it to} 


[Conduetedby 


| home your home, my country your count 
|my life your life? Iam an artist ; I battle 
for my bread, but I am already gaining riches, 
Speak ! Will you be mine ?” 

“T will,” replied the young girl, who had 
/no conception of hiding her feelings of pride 
and joy. 

“ But you do not know me. I am jealous and 
suspicious, I am proud and sensitive., You 
are beautiful, you are lovely; others will 
dispute you with me. I would slay the 


Emperor if he offered you a gift. You area 
| smile at your want of town knowledge; might 
jeer at you for not having the accomplishments 
and vices of the town ladies: Ishould challenge 
the first who smiled or jeered. You must 
then, if you can be mine, and will make me 


abandon all society, all converse with your 


| life, your whole being.” 


| young girl gently. 
“The picture does not alarm you?” 
“Will you always love me?” she asked | 
timidly. 
“While I live, my art, my idol, my goddess! | 


Eleanora, while I breathe.” 


| young girl. 
| A month later they were married, her 
parents being proud indeed of the elevated 





| position to which their daughter attained. | 
They went in the autumn to Rome, where | 
Paolo had prepared for his mysteriousexistence | 
is faithful and attached nurse, | 
He devoted to her, every moment not directed | 
to his art, and at once began her education | 


by means of 


| systematically. He found an apt and earnest 
'scholar, and at the time of which I speak, 
Eleanora was possessed of all the mental 
advantages to be derived from constant inter- 
course with a man of genius. 
But Paolo Zustana, out of his home, was a 
changed and unhappy man ; he lived in con- 


stant dread of his treasure being discovered; | 


he saw with secret impatience, the many 
defects which still existed in his beloved idol; 
he felt the restraint of confining her always 
within a suite of rooms; he longed to give her 
air and space; but he dreaded her being 
seen by powerful and unscrupulous men; 
he dreaded ridicule for her peasant origi 
and imperfect education. Hence the defects 
in his character. 


It was on the afternoon of the next day, aud 
Zustana, who had been giving some finishing 
touches to the Psyche, was absorbed in its 
contemplation. He held the brush in his 
hand, and stood back a little way, examining 
it with attention. 

“It is beautiful! The Countess Clorinda 
was right,” he exclaimed. 


Pope if he sought you; I would kill the | 


simple peasant girl; those around me might | 


happy, live apart from men, for me alone; you | 
must know of no existence but mine; you must | 


fellow creatures, I must be your world, your | 


“I will be what pleases you best,” said the | 


| “Do with me as you will,” replied the 





| 
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| Not nearly so beautiful as the original,” 
| replied that lady in a low tone. 

| “Great Heaven!” cried Paolo, turning 
_ round pale and fiercely, to start back in silent 
| amazement. 

There was Eleanora, blushing, trembling, 
timid, hanging a little back, and yet leaning on 
| the arm of the Countess, who smiled a sweet 
gad smile of triumph. 

“Be not angry, Signor Zustana,” she said ; 
| “it is all my fault. You excited my curiosity 
| relative to the original of this picture. You 
| said it existed. I immediately connected your 
mysterious absences with something which 
might explain all. Last night I followed you 
home, I saw this beautiful creature, I under- 
stood the motives of her seclusion. This 
day I went to see her early; I forced my 
way in. Half by threats, half by coaxing, 
I extracted the truth from her. Signor 
Paolo, your conduct is selfish; to save 
yourself from imaginary evils you condemn 
| this angel to a prison life; you deprive 
her of air and liberty—the very life of a 
| Sicilian girl; you prevent her from enjoying 
| the manifold blessings which God intended 
for all; you deprive us of the satisfaction of 
| admiring a face so divine, and a mind so ex- 
| quisite. But then, you will say, she is beau- 
tiful enough to excite love; she is simple 
| enough to excite,a smile. Signor Paolo, 
| she is good enough to scorn the first word 
| of lawless passion; she is educated enough 
to learn everything that becomes a lady, 
| and befits the wife of a man of genius, if 
you will but let her mix with the world. 
You are yourself miserable ; your life is a 
torment. I, the friend, the confidante, the 
sister, of this innocent good girl, declare to 
| you that you must change your mode of 
| existence.” 
| “Countess, you have conquered,” cried 

Zustana, who guessed the truth, and who in- 
| tuitively felt that her generous heart would 
| find, in devotion to Eleanora, means of with- 
_ drawing her attention from her unfortunate 
| passion. “Do with her as you please. When 
| the Countess Clorinda, only child of my 
generous patron, calls my wife her sister, 
| my wife is hers for life.” 

The result was natural. Paolo Zustana 
ceased to be suspicious and restless, Eleanora 
was universally admired ; and when, ten years 
later, the artist, after finishing the paintings 
for the gallery of the Palace Bembo, took up 
his residence permanently in Venice, his wife 
| had become an accomplished and unaffected 
lady, capable of holding her position in the 
|| elevated circles to which the genius of her 
| husband, and the friendship of Clorinda, 
| established her right to belong. Clorinda 
| Temained true to her friendship all her life ; 
delighted and happy at being the ensurer 
of permanent happiness to two loving hearts, 
which, under the system of suspicion, fear, 
and seclusion adopted by one of them, must 
ultimately have been utterly wretched. 
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No one can be happy and useful in this 
world, who is not of it. If it were not our 
duty to be of it, we may be very sure we 
| should not be in it. 


BEHIND THE LOUVRE. 


“ PEOPLE may wish to know why I pull up 
here, and begin to play the fool. lan a 
| pencil manufacturer; nothing more. I know 
that my pencils are good: look here! (Exhi- 
bits a medal.) This medal was given to me, 
as the manufacturer of these superlative 
pencils, by the promoters of the Great Exhi- 
bition in London.” 

With this preliminary address, a very 
fashionable looking gentleman, who has 
drawn up his carriage at the roadside behind 
the Louvre in Paris, opens an address to a 
number of persons who begin to gather about 
him. His equipage is handsome ; and people 
wonder what he means by this curious pro- 
ceeding, Presently they perceive that in 
the buggy there is an organ, and that the 
individual perched behind the gentleman 
fulfils the double functions of footman and 
organ-grinder. They perceive also that 
the servant wears a magnificent livery, 
part of it consisting of a huge brass 
helmet, from the summit of which immense 
tricolor feathers flutter conspicuously in the 
breeze. The gentleman suddenly rings a 
bell; and forthwith the footman in the buggy 
grinds a lively air. The crowd rapidly in- 
creases. ‘The gentleman is very grave :—he 
looks quietly at the people about him, and 
then addresses them a secoud time, having 
rung the little bell again. to stop his foot- 
man’s organ :—*“ Now I dare say you wonder 
what Iam going to do. Well, I will begin 
with the story which led me to this charlatan 
life—for I am a charlatan—there’s no denying 
it. I was, as you all know, an ordinary pencil 
merchant ; and, although Isold my pencils in 
the street from my carriage-seat, I was 
dressed like any of you. Well, one day, when 
I was selling my pencils at a rapid rate, a low 
fellow set up his puppet-show close by me— 
and all my customers rushed away from me. 
This occurred to me many times. Wherever 
I drew up my carriage to sell my pencils in @ 
quiet way some charlatan came, and drew 
all my customers from me. I found that my 
trade was tapering away to a point as fine 
as the finest point of my finest pencil ;—and, 
as you may imagine, I was not very pleased. 
But suddenly I thought that if the public taste 
encourages charlatans, and if I am to secure 
the patronage of that public, I too must 
become a charlatan. And here I am—a 
charlatan from the tips of my hair to the heel 
of my boot, selling excellent —_ for 
forty centimes each, as you shall presently 
see.” 

This second speech concluded in the most 
serious manner, the gentleman produces from 
the carriage seat a splendid coat embroidered 
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with gold: this he puts on with the utmost,| individual selected generally smiles, anq 
gravity—then turns to the crowd to watch its | bears his public position very calmly. 
effect upon them. Then he takes his hat off,} “For Mercy’s sake, do not stir!” the artist 
icks up a huge brass helmet from the/ fervently ejaculates, as he sets vigorously tg 
el of the carriage, and tries it on.}work. This proceeding, in the open street, 
Again he looks gravely at the crowd, sud-| conducted with the utmost gravity, and with | 
denly removes the helmet, and places, singly, | the most finished acting, is irresistibly ludi. | 
three plumes representing the national tri-/crous. As the portrait advances towards | 





color, watching the effect upon the spectators, 
as he adds each feather. Having surveyed the 
general effect of the helmet thus decorated, 
he again puts it on; and,turning nowfull upon 
the crowd, folds his arms and looks steadfastly 
before him. After a pause, he rings his little 
bell, and the plumed organist behind him 
plays a soft and soothing air. 
again speaks ; 

“Well, here Iam: as you see, a charlatan. 
T have done this to please you: you mustn’t 
blame me. As I told you, I am the well- 
known manufacturer of pencils. They are 
cheap and they are good, as I shall presently 
show you. Look here—I have a portfolio!” 

The gentleman then lifts a large portfolio 
or book—opens it, and exhibits to the crowd 
three or four rough caricatures. He presently 
pretends to perceive doubts floating about as 
to the capability of his pencils to produce such 
splendid pictures. Suddenly he snatches up 
one of them, brandishes it in the air— 
turns over the leaves of the book—finds a 
blank page—then places himself in an attitude 


To this tune he | 


| the portrait, to be seen by the crowd, he again 
tendant in the buggy. 
| are at once black and hard. He pretends, once 


more, to detect an air of incredulity in thecrowd, 
| He is indignant. He seizes a block of oak— 





|the hardest known wood—and, with a 
/hammer, drives the point of one of his pen- 
|cils through it. The wood is split, the 
| pencil is not injured :—and he tells his imagi- 
| nary detractors that even if they are not in the 
habit of using pencils for art, they are at 
jliberty to split wood with them for winter 
|firing. All they have to do is to buy them, 
| This is of course a very popular point in the 


completion, the organ plays a triumphant | 
;melody. In five minutes a rough and bold | 
sketch has been produced, resembling only | 
in the faintest manner the original—yet suffi. | 
ciently like him to be recognised, and to | 
create amusement. As the artist holds up | 


rings his little bell to silence his musical at- | 


And now he dwells emphatically upon the | 
| Virtues of his pencils. He declares that they | 


|informs his imaginary detractors that it is | 








to indicate intense thought. He frowns; he/| performances. The next is the display, to the 
melancholy grind of the organ in the buggy, 


throws up his eyes ; he taps the pencil impa- 
tiently against his chin ; he traces imaginary | of a huge box full of silver money. 








This box is opened and exhibited to the | 
crowd as the astonishing result of these | 
wonderful pencils. And then the charlatan | 
goes through all that pantomime which | 
usually describes a man utterly tired of all 
the enjoyments wealth can give him, He | 
seizes a handful of the money, and then lazily 
drops it into the box. He throws himself | 
back and pushes the box from him, to indi- | 
cate that he is tired of riches. At last he | 
jumps up, and, seizing a five-frane piece, | 
raises his arm to throw it amongst the | 
spectators: but he is prevented, apparently, | 
by a sudden impulse. 


lines in the air; he stands for some seconds | 
with upturned face, rapt—waiting, in fact, 
to be inspired. Suddenly he is struck 
by an irresistible and overpowering thought, 
and begins to draw the rough outlines 
of a sketch. He proceeds with his work in 
the most earnest matter. No spectator can 
detect a smile upon that serious face. Now 
he holds the book far away from him, to| 
catch the general effect, marks little errors 
here and there; then sets vigorously to| 
work again. At last the great conception is 
upon the paper. He turns it most seriously, 
and with the air of a man doing a very 
great favour, to the crowd. The picture} “Once,” he explains, “I threw a five | 
produces a burst of laughter. The pencil| franc piece in the midst of my customers, | 
manufacturer does not laugh, but con-| when it unfortunately struck a man in the | 
tinues solemnly, to the sounds of his|eye. “That accident gave me a lesson which | 
organ in the buggy, to exhibit his pro-| I should do wrong to forget to-day.” 
duction. Presently, however, he closes} So he closes the box; throws it to the. | 
the book with the oe of a man| bottom of the carriage, and calls upon the | 
who is satiated with the applauses of the| crowd to become purchasers of pencils, which | 
world. A moment afterwards he opens it a| will never break, and which are patronised 
second time ; puts the point of the pencil to| by the most distinguished artists. The droll | 
his tongue, and looks eagerly at the people.|thing about this performance is that the | 
He is selecting some individual, sufficiently | pencils sold really are good, and that they | 
eccentric and sufficiently prominent to be/| actually did obtain honourable mention from 
recognised by the general assembly when| the English Exhibition Committee in eighteen | 
sketched. He has caught sight of one at| hundred and fifty-one. 

last. He looks at him intensely, to the} The crowd having decided to purchase oF 
irrepressible amusement of the spectators,|to reject the merchandise of this extraor- 
who all follow his eyes with theirs. Thej|dinary pencil-manufacturer, are soon drawl 
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away to the occupant of another elegant 
carriage. © Truly, this little licensed space at 
the back of the Louvre presents odd pictures 
to strangers. 

This is a serious business. The crowd 
are listening to a lecture on teeth, and 
on the virtue of certain drugs’ for the 
teeth, the composition of which the leccarer 
alone knows the secret of—a secret that has 
been rigidly handed down in his family from 
the time of the ancient Gauls. He is a well’ 
known dentist in Paris, and is in partnership | 
with his father. The senior dentist remains | 
at home to perform operations of dental | 
surgery which are the result of the remark- 
able advertising system pursued by the young | 
man in the carriage. The business, I'am led 
to believe, is a most flourishing one in the cité ; | 
and, when the father was young, he himself 
was his father’s advertiser. 

The scientific gentleman now haran- 
guing the crowd is certainly the worthy 
representative of his parent. It is reported 
indeed that the man is a skilful den-} 
tist. At the present moment he offers to 
prove his dexterity upon any individual 
present who may be troubled by a refractory 
tooth, He Jooks about eagerly for a 
patient. Presently a boy is thrust for- 
ward to be operated upon. The poor little 
fellow is rapidly hoisted into the vehicle. 
To suffer the extraction of a tooth in an 
elegant drawing-room, or in the privacy 
of a fashionable dentist’s apartment, is not 
a pleasant operation, even for a man with 
the strongest nerve ; but to have a singularly 
happy illustration of the ills to which teeth 
are subject, drawn from your head, and exhi- 
bited to a crowd of curious strangers, is an 
ordeal from which all people, save philoso- 
phers and small French boys would shrink 
with horror. The little victim, however, does 
not seem to be ashamed of his public position. 
He seats himself in the presence of the 
crowd, and allows the operator to fasten 
a towel about his neck, without displaying 
the least nervousness. The business-like 
manner of the operator is very amusing. He 
looks upon the boy only as a model. 
When the patient is fully prepared, he dis- 
plays him to the crowd with much the same 
oe as that adopted by all parental 
exhibitors of wonderful little children, ‘The 
operation is then performed, and the boy’s 
head is rapidly buried in a convenient basin. 
This accomplished, the dentist, with an air of 
triumph; begins to sell his tooth powders, and 
other toilette necessaries, and to refer the 
crowd to his father’s establishment. 

We pass the conjuror as an old and well-| 
_ known friend, to enjoy. the performances of 
| _ the sergeant of the old guard. This sergeant 
8 represented by an. old, care-worn looking 
poodle—a poodle that appears to be utterly 
tired of the world—to have exhausted all the 
enjoyments.of two ordinary poodles’ lives, and 
to take good and evil fortune now with equal 
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calmness. This canine représentation of the 
old guard is dressed—so far as his poodle’s 
Sa can be adapted to those of the 

uman form—in the regimentals of the old 
Imperial soldiers, and his long grey mous- 
taches and shaggy beard give ‘to his head 
an appearance not altogether dissimilar to his 
assumed character. He stands upon his 
hind legs; he carries his musket with 
military precision ; his most conspicuous 
fault, which he seems to have abandoned as 
quite insurmountable, is his tail. True it is 
a very little tail, but there it is, and he can- 
not help it. His master, or superior officer, 
is an old man, with silver hair, enjoying 
the advantages of a singularly even pair of 
silver moustaches. The” master and the 
subaltern appear to have a family likeness. 
The master is dressed in 2 blue blouse and wide 
trousers, and wears a low, half-military cap. 
In his hand he carries a little drum and a whip? 

The poor old guard as he walks’ round the 
circle formed by the people, to the time of the 
drum, looks wistfully at his officer, and sadly 
at his officer’s whip. To describe the military 
movements through which the old guard 
passes would be as tedious to the reader as 
they are certainly tedious to the poodle ; but 
the officer is really impressive. He is a 
serious old man, with a military severity in 
his look. He talks to the poodle in a voice 
of thunder, and comments on the slightest 
laxity of discipline with tremendous earnest- 
ness. He reminds the old sergeant (who 
absolutely looks conscious of his disgrace) 
that he is an unworthy representative of the 
Emperor’s noble veterans. He tells him that 
he has twice been fined for drunkenness, and 
that he spends every sous he gets in cognac. 
The sergeant looks very much ashamed. And 
then the anger of his officer rises to a terrific 
pitch. The end of the matter is, that the 
sergeant goes through all the forms of a 
military trial, and is condemned to be shot. 
The severe old gentleman then solemnly beats 
his drum, and with a mournful look, places 
the condemned soldier in the position he is to 
occupy while his sentence is carried out. ‘The 
poodle, with a hang-dog look, then suffers his 
master to fire a percussion cap at him, and 
falls dead. But the business does not end 
here. The old man proceeds with the utmost 
gravity to bury the sergeant with military 
honours. Aided by a little boy, he carries 
the defunct slowly round the circle, and then 
sings a dirge over his grave. 

After the funeral, the dog wakes to 
a lively air, and performs a country dance 
with his serious old master. The animal 
is a character, but his master is a study. 
His age, his dignified manner, the impertur- 
bable seriousness with which he goes through 
the military forms, the well-acted pathos with 
which he pronounces the old oneens sen- 
tence, the severity with which he rebukes 
any levity in the’ people, and the insensi- 
bility to ridicule with which’ he dances the 
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country dance, are perfect in themselves, r 
| time to sully the purity of his muse. But he 
| said, no ; 


And, as he talks to the dog, his ingenuity in 
carrying round his discourse to money mat- 
ters, and to the duty which his spectators owe 
to themselves not to forget the little cere- 
mony of throwing a few centimes into the 
arena, is a matter which gives zest to the 
performance. He never appeals directly to the 
people—he seldom recognises them in any 
way; he talks a¢ them in an incidental way, 
to the old sergeant. 

Another public exhibitor claims popular 
attention behind the Louvre. He is said to 
share a goodly proportion of Parisian patron- 
age, and to be rewarded with an indefinite 
number of centimes. His performance is at 
once rapid and astonishing. 

All he does is to break a huge stone—to 
crumble it up into small an 
by declaring to the crowd that this process 
may be performed by a blow of the hand. 
He lets the crowd examine the stone he is 


about to crush with a blow of his mighty | 
arm ; all are satisfied that it is a solid mass. | 
He places it upon another stone, and, with | 


one blow with his naked hand, shatters it to 
atoms. This performance is, of course, both 
rapid and astonishing; and sagacious men 
have endeavoured to account for it by ex- 
plaining that the underneath stone is so 
arranged that the whole force of the blow 
falls upon one point, and so acts like a sharp 
instrument,—a pickaxe, for instance, 


terpretation of the performance ; but that it 
-is a legitimate thing—that there is no cheat 
about it—I am well assured, 

I might linger here to watch other per- 
formances of this class; but my attention is 


drawn to a gentleman dressed quietly and| 


well, who has just taken his hat off, and is 
bowing to us from the high curb-stone. His 
expression is serious, even sad. He has an 
intellectual face, a high forehead, a thought- 
ful look. People flock about him very 
fast ; evidently he has something to say. 
He has a bundle of papers under one arm. 
He remains, while a crowd gathers, looking 
sadly round, and still holding his hat re- 
spectfully in his hand. Presently he mur- 
murs a few words; and, by degrees, bursts 
into an oratorical display, at once dramatic 
and effective. He is a poet. He felt the soul 
of poetry within him when he was an obscure 
boy in his native village. He longed to be 
known—to catch the applauses of the world. 
At last he resolved to travel to Paris ; Paris, 
where generous sentiments were always 
welcomed; Paris, the natural home of the 
pe. Full of youthful hope, he presented 

imself to a publisher, offering his poems. 
The reply he obtained was, that he was un- 
known. He went to a second publisher, toa 
third, to a fourth ; all were polite to him, but 
all rejected his works. He was in despair. 
Was he, with the soul of poesy burning 
within him, to starve in Paris, the cradle of 


He begins | 








This | 
. . ° | 
may be the right or it may be a wrong in-| 


‘Paris, where few strangers penetrate. 
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poesy ? He was tempted often in that dark 


he might be poor, but he would be 
without stain. At last he was compelled to 
write songs for obscure cafés chantants ; but 
he should be unworthy to address that 
assembly could he not assure them that all 
these songs breathed a high moral purpose, 
Well, one of these songs became last year the 
rage—thousands of copies were sold. And 
what did the author get for that most | 
popular production ? Here the orator pauses, | 
and looks sternly about him. Presently he 
raises his arm, and, shaking it in the air, | 
shouts, with the countenance of a roused | 
fiend, “Trois francs!” 

After this burst, he proceeds, in a sub- 
dued voice, to describe his struggle. How 
he resolved to fight his hard battle bravely ; 
and how, at last, stung by the neglect of 
publishers, he resolved to place himself in 
the streets, face to face with the Paris | 
public. He knew that they reverenced 
poets. He believed that, while his muse 
was pure, he might appeal to them with | 
confidence. They may judge by his language | 
that he is no common impostor; and he 
confidently believes that the time will come 
when it will be a popular wonder that the | 
known man once in that way sought a public 
in the streets of Paris. To that time he looks | 
courageously forward ; and only asks his | 
audience to buy a number of his works which | 
he has under his arm, and which may be had 
for three sous each, in confirmation of all he 
has said. And, forthwith, the poet bows to the 
crowd, who press about him to buy his works, 

This last exhibition behind the Louvre 
sent me away thinking seriously of the | 
strange things to be seen in the byways of | 
In- | 
deed, these licensed street performers forma | 
class peculiar to the French capital. Their | 
ingenuity is as extraordinary, as their know- | 
ledge of French taste and sentiment is truth- | 
ful. From the prosperous pencil manufac- | 
turer down to the old man who carries a | 
magic-lantern about the neighbourhood of 
the Luxembourg every night, for hire, all the 
people who get their living in the streets of | 
this giddy place are worth loitering in a by- | 
way to see and to hear. 
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